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1; will be but a short time before BY D. H. DOANE ly short, and also when we realize that 
farmers will begin thinking of har- Professor of Farm Management, University of Missouri. the man who did the feeding had nev- 


vesting their corn crops. From all in- 
dications, the harvest will be abun- 
dant. This increases the problem of 
protitable marketing. We may have 
lots of theories on this point, but I 
fee] that actual experiences are bet- 
ter than theories. 

Last year the Missouri Farm Man- 
agement Association fed the usual 
quota of lambs. They worked under 
rather adverse conditions in many re- 
spects; but I feel that their results 
are worth knowing after all. 

We are sometimes helped as much 
by unsatisfactory results as we are by 
successful practices. I do not feel 
that these instances come under the 
head of the former, but someone may 
be inclined to say that they have fed 
sheep with more profit than this group 
of men. It must be remembered that 
the margin for the year 19138-1914 was 
perhaps a dollar less than the previ- 
ous year. Feed was higher priced, of 
poorer quality, and much = scarcer. 
These factors would tend to reduce 
profits materially. When it is real- 
ized that these results are not from 
experienced feeders, but farmers who 





el of corn per head in addition, which 
was charged to them at market price. 
They were shipped December 10th, 
making a ninety-day feed, and weighed 
seventy-nine and a half pounds at 
home and seventy-five pounds at mar- 
ket. This shrink is about as it should 
be. The loss in this flock was eight, 
which is a little bit less than the aver- 
age. Old feeders say that four per 
cent lost is not excessive. The selling 
price was $7.90 for 235 head, and fif- 
teen head at $6.50 per cwt. The prof- 
it, after deducting all expenses of feed, 
freight and commission, was $184.20. 
A footnote at the end of this man’s 
report is as follows: “The above 
statement shows that we had the 
lambs ninety days, and realized a prof- 
it of $184.20. The transit company 
had them a part of four days, and re- 
ceived a total of $113.23. The com- 
parison is interesting.” 

No. 3 purchased 248 head, weigh- 
ing 54.6 pounds, at $6.25 per cwt., on 
September 20th. They were used to 
clean up the corn fields, and received 
no feed in addition. They were shipped 





extremely good gain, fairly good mar- 
gin, and the short feed, resulted in a 
profit of $143.98—over $1 per head. I 
feel sure that every one of the men 
who fed this year could have done as 
well as this man, if they had prepared 
for the feeding to the same degree 
that he did. In addition to his cow- 
peas, he had rape to finish on. The 
total area that these lambs covered 
was just a little over forty acres. They 
ate about fifty bushels of corn, and 
the cowpeas in the corn field. One of 
the main points in reference to the 
farm management system of feeding 
is not so much to turn off the lambs 
finished, but rather to sell them when 
they will make the most profit. The 
plans do not contemplate long dry lIct 
feeding. It is the lambs’ ability to 
utilize - otherwise waste feed _ that 
thakes them and this system particu- 
larly valuable. 

No. 5 is a man I have watched with 
a great deal of interest on account of 
this being his first experience in feed- 
ing. He was in the driest section of 
Missouri this year, and all around him 





er had any previous experience with 
sheep. Knowing what I do of the con- 
ditions, I think it would be safe to say 
that the market value of the feed con- 
sumed would not have amounted to 
$50. This would give us a profit of 
about $1 per head. 

Not all the details of each feeding 
operation have been given, for it has 
not been thought to be of interest; 
however, if anyone is interested in the 
details, we will be very glad to supply 
them. It must be remembered that 
the results given here are just as they 
occurred. They are not taken from 
the experiment station, but from the 
farms of actual farmers as they will 
be found over the state. One thing 
that the results verify is the statement 
that is made by experienced men that 
the feeding business is one that the 
successful feeder must stay by year 
after year. The man who gets in one 
year and out the next is almost sure 
to follow a continual line of unprofit- 
able feeding. It is well to note in con- 
clusion that none of our farm manage- 
ment men who have followed our di- 
recticns have lost money on feeding 











are anxious to do better, they will 
probably not be judged too harshly. 
No. 1 purchased 125  sixty-pound 
Jambs on September 10th, in Kansas 
City. They cost $6.45 per ewt. The 
shrink between the Kansas_ City 
weight and the home weight (central 
Missouri) was six pounds—too great 
altogether. November 27th, or sev- 
enty-seven days after purchase, the 
lambs were marketed, weighing at 
home eighty-seven pounds, but on the 
Market only seventy-seven pounds. 
Here again the shrink was altogether 
too uch. Incidentally this brings up 
a point that I hope we can discuss in 
our next Missouri Farm Management 
Association meeting, during Farmers’ 
Week. The selling price of the lambs 
Was $7.80, and the net profit a little 
less than $30 a carload. Considering 
that these lambs were fattened on un- 
dergrowth in the corn fields, and that 
all feed that they ate was charged at 
the regular market price, the results 
are quite satisfactory. 
oe? 2 had a double deck this year— 
0) head, purchased September 11th, 
al $6.43 per ewt., weighing fifty-eight 
and one-quarter pounds each. These 
lambs were fattened for the most part 
on cowpeas in the corn field, although 
they ate a little less than half a bush- 
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November 11th, about a fifty-day feed, 
and weighed sixty-eight pounds at 
home before shipping, and 219 of the 
tops each weighed sixty-four pounds 
on the market, selling for $7.90. Twen- 
ty-five of the tails weighed fifty-nine 
pounds, and sold for $6.25. The point 
in this case shows the advantages of 
a short feed, small gain and the use 
of roughness exclusively with the re- 
sult in a profit of $254.85. A note that 
this man makes says: “These lambs 
were a fine lot, but were not fat when 
I sold them. They consumed all of 
my waste crops, and picked around 
over the pastures. I was not prepared 
to finish them on account of shortage 
of feed, and so had to market them 
early. I consider that the profit was 
very satisfactory, however.” 

No. 4 is a man who had some very 
successful experiences last year, and 
seems to have developed them again 
this year. One hundred and forty-one 
head, purchased September 18th, and 
weighing an average of fifty-two 
pounds, cost $6.25 per cwt. They were 
sold December 8th, being on feed sev- 
enty-five days. None were lost, and 
they weighed sixty-eight pounds on 
the market when sold, bringing $6.75. 
The feed bill on these lambs, count- 
ing labor and all, was only $40. The 











neighbors were sacrificing stock all, 
through the summer and fall. I think 
he was somewhat surprised when I 
advised the feeding of a few lambs, 
because he felt sure, as he said, that 
he would do well to pull through with 
the stock he had. However, on Sep- 
tember 20th, a hundred lambs, weigh- 
ing fifty-two and one-fourth pounds, 
were purchased for $6.25 per cwt. 
They grazed the cowpeas out of twen- 
ty-twq@ acres of corn for thirty-five 
days, and then for forty days they ate 
nubbins from a field where the yield 
was estimated at four bushels to the 
acre, and ran over five acres of most 
excellent rape. The report on these 
lambs is quite incomplete, and I am 
not able to give all of the details. It 
seems, however, that they weighed 
seventy pounds on the market, ninety- 
eight head selling for $7.80 and two 
head at $6. The profit as stated in 
this report was $156.75. This does not 
take in account, however, the cost of 
feed, but does figure™in freight, com- 
mission, yardage, etc. I regret that 
the report is not sufficient to give it 
in all of its details, because I consider 
it one of the most interesting experi- 
ences that we have had, due to the 
fact that it was possible to feed on 
this farm when feed wags so apparent- 














sheep since we started this system, 
four years ago. 





Up in Minnesota there is a farmer 
who owns eighteen hundred acres of 
land, and who has organized it after 
the style of a business corporation. He 
capitalized the farm at $100,000, the 
value of the land and the live stock 
and equipment. Then he issued shares 
of stock for the full amount, retaining 
the majority of the stock himself, dis- 
tributing the remainder among his 
five sons and four daughters, who form 
the stockholders of the corporation. 
They elect the board of directors and 
the officers. The farmer himself is 
president. The oldest son is general 
manager. Another son is secretary 
and treasurer. Other sons are given 
different departments of the farm; one 
is superintendent of the hog depart- 
ment, another of the crop department, 
another of the cattle and sheep, and 
so on. The home work is likewise di- 
vided, the girls being placed at the 
head of different departments there. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
this plan is keeping the young folks 
on the farm. First, because they have 
a direct financial interest in it, and, 
seeond, because they have responsi- 
bility for its success. 
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Some Things That Are Not Se 


A vreat many people know things 
that are not so. They are so firmly 
convinced that they know them, that 
they proclaim them far and wide wher- 
ever men will hear or where they 
will forbear, and keep on proclaiming 
them with an unction and an energy 


reformer. Some 
inced of the 


that 


worthy of a great 


people are so firmly cony 
truth of 


they will invest money in 


things that are not so 
them, and 
requently will risk their finan- 
that 


not int 





cla ill before they find out 
thess inl; are not so, they have 
crippled themselves financially 

Among the things people’ believe 
that are not so is the statement vari 
OUSIY made to the effect that “cultiva- 
tion increases rainfall.” The mission 
aries of this gospel of delusion (and 
ometimes it seems to us a veritable 
gospel of Beelzebub) have coined some 
catch phrases, which sink into the 
minds of some people like rain into 
well prepared ground, and stick like a 
cocklebur in a horse’s tail. For in- 
stance “Cultivation increases rain- 
fall. The east is moving west. Rain 
follows the plow.” 

venty years or so ago, when this 

gospel was first proélaimed, there 
were thousands of men who believed 
it. and many thousands lost every- 
thing they had They did not stop 
to think that the men who were 
hon ng this gospel had bought at 


very low prices. or secured the agency 
for this arid land, which was of no us¢ 
to then they could sell it io 


Some body. 





2 unless 


pointed out that it was 
power of man to increase 
that so long as the Rocky 


ith Vain we 
beyond the 
the rainfall: 











mountains lift up their snow-capped 
peakes heavenward, and by their low 
temperature wring the water out of 
the moisture-laden clouds from the 
Pacific first the Sie Nevadas or 
Cascades, second the “ahsat tch, and 
third the Rocky naires proper, 
i} st be arid lands east of these 
mountains, as there are arid lands be- 
i the ranges of mountains; arid 
because the mountains have wrung 
< he water and there is no moisture 
1 to water the parched soil. Ve 
pointed out that if there were a range 
of mountains of like s stretching 
from Trinidad to Cincinnati, land for 
some hundreds of miles north of that 


line would be a desert, for the reason 
that the Mississippi valley is watered 
by cyclonic action from the Gulf of 
Mexico. We pointed out that in some 
years the trend of the clouds would 
be west, and we would have abundant 


rains almost up to the Rockies. At 
other times the trend would be east, 
and we wouid have semi-arid condi- 


tions in Kansas, Nebraska, southern 
and western Iowa. 

The “blessings” Wallaces’ Farmer 
has received from 11en interested in 


selling these lands wouid sink a ship, 


if it were sinkable. The man who 
ventures into the semi-arid region, 
that is, west of the ninety-eighth me- 


ridian, or the ninety-ninth at farthest, 
for the line is not determi 
by meridians of longit 
with fate unless he is prepared to con- 
duct his farming 
that nature intended t 
ducted in; that is. grazing, not culti- 


vation. 


exactly 


rambles 





operations in the line 
em to be con- 





When it was discovered that after 
all rainfa!l did not “follow the plow” 
in that section, comprising westefn 
Nebraska, western Kansas, eastern 
Colorado, Wyoming, western South 
and North Dakota and eastern Mon- 
tana, the story changed somewhat. St 


was then held that the disadvantages 
ot irregular and scanty rainfall could 
be overcome by dry farming methods; 
that by conserving the rainfall of two 


years and raising only one crop, the 
harvest would be double that grown 
under: ordinary farming. 

Now there is a great deal worth 


while in dry farming methods. Briefly, 
dry farming is putting a cistern over 


the land and keeping the lid on by 
maintaining a mulch of loose dirt. This 
is the only method by which farming 


can be done successfully in semi-arid 
regions which are not capable of irri- 
gation and do not have an underflow, 
as is the case in some sections. 

To test out the value of dry farm- 
ing methods, the Nebraska experiment 
station established ua branch station at 
North Platte, where the average raip- 
fall is about eighteen and three-quar- 
ters inches, but sometimes runs up to 
twenty-six and over. We have visited 


this station, and saw there one year 
the greatest crop of winter wheat we 
ever saw growing out of the ground, 
ten acres, which averaged somewhere 
around sixty-six bushels to the acre. 
But this was after two wet years, and 
on very choice land, which received 


some of the run-off from higher lands, 
and which had been scientifically cul- 
tivated the year before without regard 
to expense. 

The North Platte 
ly issued a bulletin 
which our readers 


station has recent- 
as to dry farming, 
may accept as the 
truth for this section of eighteen and 
three-fourths inches of rainfall. It has 
discovered that by summer tillage and 
by the best dry farming methods only 
from 10 to 33 per cent of the rainfall 
season can be stored; that the 
water stored varies with 
and distribution of the 
rainfall during the period covered by 
summer tillage; and that a light rain 
can not be stored any more in Ne- 
braska than in Iowa. All our readers 
know that a light rain in a dry time 
does more harm than good. Not only 
does it pass away quickly by evaproa- 
tion, but, by forming a crust on the 
surface of the ground, it promotes 
evaporation from the soil below. it 
was discovered also that in very heavy 
showers a great deal of the water 
runs away. It was discovered, fur- 
thermore, that it is not possible to 


of the 
amount of 
the amount 


store enough water in the soil before 
seeding to insure a crop without sub- 
sequent rains; and that soil stored 


causes an over-stimulation of 
making them start a growth that can 
not be maintained. Lastly, they have 
discovered that the prevention of weed 


crops, 


growth is more important from the 
standpoint of storing water in the soil 
than cultivating to produce any kind 


of a mulch. 

Any of our readers who are interest- 
ed should send to the North Platte 
station for Bulletin No. 140. No man 
should think of going into farming in 
the semi-arid section without getting 
this bulletin and studying it carefully. 
It is a frank what has 
been done after experimenting for 
several years 

When on the Country Life Commis- 
sion, five years ago, we undertook to 
get information from men who lived 
in that section and had experience 
We were freely told. even by advyo- 
cates of dry farming. that no man 
could live by dry farming on 160 acres 
of land; that he should have 500 


statement of 


acres. 


To give men this much and more, con- 
ess passed what is known as the 
Kincaid law, which allowed farmers 


to homestead a section. But this is 
not enough. That land is intended for 
a great pasture, and nothing else. It 
is very much like the land in Mexico— 
semi-arid, already planted by nature 
with the only kind of grasses that will 
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thrive except by irrigation, either from | shirking of a plain duty. Whether 
the top or sub-irrigation from below. | active in its Management or nm the 
Therefore, to plow up these lands and | farmers of the county are resporsibje 
undertake to cultivate them is simply | for the character of the county fai, 
bucking nature. They can make it clean or un«lean. 

The farmer who will go out into | an infiuence for good or an influence 
that country and secure two or three | for evil. For the protection of their 
sections of land, if he has two or three | own families, they should keep it clean 
thousand dollars, if he will leave nine- | because, no matter what precaiitions 
tenths of the land in grass, and grow | they may take, sooner or la ater the evi} 
enough ft cage on the more moist | influences will reach their ow ng 


places, by following dry farming meth- 
ods to keep his cattle through the win- 
ter, will live and thrive. Hundreds of 
them have done so and are doing so. 
One result of believing these things 
that are not so is the failure of many 
good men. Another result has been 
making ranching land unprofitable, be- 
cause it costs almost as much to buy 
land enough to graze a steer during 
the summer as it does to buy grass 
for him in Missouri or Minnesota, and 
a great deal more than in many parts 
of Arkansas. 
The ultimate 
will be through 


salvation of Mexico 
the condemnation for 


public use of the great estates held 
by a few very rich men, surveying 


them into ec and selling 
them on long time, just as the English 
government is selling Irish lands. This 
will put a foundation under Mexico. 
Our congress made a very great 
mistake when it allowed men to take 
this semi-arid land as a homestead of 
a quarter section. It should have sur- 
veyed it into economic areas of from 
two to twenty sections, according to 


1oniie ereas, 


the character of the land and the 
amount of rainfall. Had this been 
done, we would not have had any 


scarcity of feeding steers, as we now 


have. For the ranches properly man- 
aged and cared for will furnish more 
grass than the open range ever did, 


simply because the farmer will see to 
it that it is not eaten down and the 
grass destroyed. 

Our advice to any man who thinks 
of going west is to not allow any man 
to take him out from the station in 
an automobile and carry him twenty 
miles when he thinks it is only four 
or five. He should take with him a 
test auger and find out the character 
of the soil and the subsoil, whether 
there is a clay bottom or not. Look 
at the kind of grass that grows on it. 
If buffalo grass, it is an evidence of 
good soil; if sand grass. double the 
amount of land you thought you would 
need. Look up some man who has ac- 
tually tried it in that particular sec- 
tion of the country, and see what his 
experience is. When you have done all 
this, the chances are that you wiil 
come back to Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, eastern Kansas or Ne- 
braska, or Arkansas, and buy land 
watered by the rain from heaven, and 
never regret the step. 

We discovered on that trip, getting 
our information first hand, that wheth- 
er under irrigation or dry farming, a 
man requires about twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars of capital above the cost 
of his land in order to be sure to make 


it win. In starting out in any new en- 
terprise, be sure that a man who is 
telling you something to his own in- 


terest is not things that 


are not so. 


telling you 


Keep the County Fairs Clean 


of the fair de- 
patronage of the farm- 
Such fairs are usu- 
ally managed by the people of the 
towns; but ff the farmers do not at- 
tend they are failures. The character 


The success 
pends upon the 


ers of the county. 


county 


and influence of the fair, therefore, 
will be just about what the farmer 
wants it to be. Here and there in 


and neighboring states there are 
fairs that reflect the highest 
credit upon the management and upon 
the people of the county. Their ex- 
hibits are highly educational, the 
amusement features are wholesome, 
the attendance is large, and they are 
successful financially and in every oth- 
er way. In by far too many counties, 
however, the local fairs are anything 
but creditable to the community. Half 
hidden gambling is permitted, the 
amusement features are degrading and 
corrupting, and the fair is made an 
excuse for a yearly debauch in the 
course of which many clean young 
men and young women are started on 
a road which means ruined lives. 
The decent people of the community 
have learned to stay away from such 
fairs, thus in a measure safeguarding 
their own families. But this is a clear 


Iowa 
county 





folks. 

Attend your county fair. Note care. 
fully the character of the amuse:ient 
features. If they are unclean, kick 
and kick vigorously. Do not tolerate 
the nasty shows which have beep 
driven away from the larger fairs and 
are seeking victims in the country. [p- 
sist upon clean and wholesome things. 
Half a dozen resolute farmers can 
clean up the nastiest county fair in 





the west if they want to do it, and 
three resolute farmers’ wives who 
have boys and girls growing up can 


do the job in less time. 





Filthy Lucre 


Preachers sometimes have a good 


deal to say about men giving them- 
selves over to the acquisition of “filthy 
lucre,” in other words, wealth. In a 


good many ways the preachers are 
right about this. We do not know of 
anything more deplorable than for a 
farmer or anyone else to set his mind 
on the accumulation of wealth simply 
for wealth’s sake. If he follows that 
all his life, we can guarantee that he 
will become a miserable man, with the 
feeling, as age grows on him, that ev- 
eryone is trying to rob him. When he 
dies, no matter how much money he 
may have acquired, he will not have 
retained the respect of his neighbors 
and friends. That’s one side of the 
story. 

On the other hand, we know of no 
line of business that can prosper un- 
less it is able to accumulate consider. 
able filthy lucre; or, in other words, 
unless it is put on an economic basis. 
One of the most beautiful flowers we 
have ever seen is the white pond lily; 
and yet it grows in mud, vile mud. 
There must be mud at the bottom of 
the pond before the lily can bloom on 
the surface. 

We do not know of any civilization 
worth while that does not have an eco- 
nomic basis. You can not have a <o00d 
schoolhouse, with a first-class teacher, 
unless you have the money to build 
the house and employ the teacher. You 
must have more than that. You must 
have the sympathy of the parents. We 
can not conceive of a good church be- 
ing established, unless the people wh» 
support that church pay the preacher 
as they ought to pay him. They can 
not do this and maintain the churcli 
and Sabbath school unless: the people 
who attend have money in their pock- 
ets. You can not build up any bigh 
civilization without an economic basis 
This is the other side of the question. 

We dont’ like to see a boy start out 
in the world with the idea that wealth 
is simply filthy lucre. No matter hov 
fine his ideals may be, or how noble 
his aspirations, he will have to have 
money in his pocket before he can 
realize them. The most beautiful flow- 
ers grow out of rich soil; and we no- 
tice that the florist takes every means 
to increase the fertility of his soil. 
just as the wise farmer takes every 

means to increase the fertility of his 
farm. 

There must be an economic 
under everything worth while. The 
problem of life is to use wealth and 
not abuse it. The rich farmer who 
fails to provide for the education of 
his children both intellectually and 
morally, who fails to get them into the 
best society, will have made an utter 
failure in life, no matter how well be 
may cut up at the time of his devth. 

One great problem of life i: rst, 
to make money honorably; anid. sec 
ond, to use it wisely, and thus work 
it into one’s own life and make that 


basis 


life worth while. The fact is, when 
you get down to the bottom, ‘down 
to brass tacks,” as the farm b er 

other 


you can carry with you into the ot 
world only that part of your earnings 
or possessions which you have used 
for your own spiritual and int« ctual 
betterment, and the Satearet it of 
those around you or with whoin you 
come in touch in any way. \ 


lieve that was what Jesus had i mind 


when he told us to lay up treasures 12 
heaven rather than on earth. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





~ Who Will Go to the Fair 
This Year? 


A question that is coming up before 





jong in a good many tarm hom?s is: 
W will go to the fair? Will it be 
tatuer and mother, or father and son, 
or father and daughter? Who will 
have the opportunity of seeing the 
stute fair, and who will stay at home 


nd look after the place and stock? 
\\e wish to put in a plea for the boy 


avi the girl; for we remember. well 
Qhe first fair we ever visited. It was 
more than sixty years ago, and in- 
yolved a ride of twelve miles to the 
station the day before, and early ris- 
in Then came a ride of twenty milcs 
in «w car in which we would scarcely 
¢ stock now, to a part ot the city 


now a noted residence 
of millionaires, but 


o: Pittsburgh 
district. the home 


then an open field; then a ride back, 
hungry and tired, in a flat-car on a 
slow train, where we boys had to stand 
up and hold onto each other to keep 
from being pitched out. It was a great 
day, that! We saw more people than 


we ever dreamed existed in this world, 
cattie such as we never imagined, and 
wachinery such as we had 
heard of. Among other things was a 
seli raking reaper—a figure of a man; 
the arm was the rake, and he turned 
quarter-way around, picked up a sheaf 
and pressed it up against a sheet of 
metal, as we remember it, and then 
sudlenly threw it off to one side. We 
were greatly taken with that. Father 
bought one a year or two afterwards, 
and great was the excitement in the 
neighvorhood, and men came on horses 
to see it go. When the team, alarmed 
by the rattle of it, started off on a 
trot and the sheaves flew to one side, 
everybody cheered and thought that 
the acme had been reached in the in- 
vention of farm machinery. It worked 
well until we came to a soft place, a 
seepy spot on the hillside, when it 





never | 





mired down and had to be pried out, | 


#s we now pry out an automobile, and 
possibly get a team te haul it out; 
and then it did not look so good to us. 


Such were the joys of that day to us | 
that we want all the boys and girls to | 


have a chance to go to the fair. 

When that matter is decided, we 
have another question to ask: What 
are you going to do and see when you 
go to the fair? Are you simply going 
to have a holiday, listen to the bark- 
ers, see the woman with a snake 
around her, throw eggs at so much a 
throw at the negro who sticks his head 
out through the canvas? Are you go- 
ing to see the bird-men? Are you 
simply going to take in the sights and 
sounds of the fair, pay two prices for 
a poor dinner, and then go home so 
dead tired that you drop asleep as 
soon as your head touches the pillow? 
Or are you going with some definite 
purpose? 

Of course you will get the atmos- 
phere, the noise and racket, and all 
that but what are you interested in? 
There is more to see in any state fair 
than you can see thoroughly in a week. 
Are you interested in live stock? Then 
the building in which the judging is 
done is the place for you. Are you 
interested in dairying? Then go to 
the dairy department. Are the girls 
interested in chickens? Then listen 
to the crowing of the cocks, the cackle 
of the hens, and the quacking of the 
ducks, and try to learn something .more 
about poultry and how to care for it. 
Watch the judging. You may learn 
Something from that and you may not. 
it depends on the judge. Are you inter- 
ested in machinery, in windmills and 
silos? Are you interested in racing? We 
advise you not to pay much attention 
to that. It’s hardly worth your while; 
but whatever your special interest is, 
pick that out and look after it. 

Don't fail to be interested in the 
people whom you will see at the fair. 
They are always the biggest show at 
any fair. You will see fine, kindly, 
benevolent old gentlemen, and sweet 
old ladies, with more wisdom under 
their gray hairs than forty young folks 
have, with all their good looks. You 
Will see boys who have a great deal 
to learn, and some girls who have even 
more: but you will see people whom it 
% good to see, and with whom it is 
£00d to asosciate. Make up your mind 
Who is going to the fair; and if you 
are going, make up your mind what 
You want to see; then see it, and what- 
ever else you can, and go home a 
Wiser man or woman, boy or girl, and 
all the better because you have been 
at the fair. 





‘ments of these 


Getting at the Truth 


Over in France not long ago the 
wife of a prominent government offi- 
cial shot and killed another prominent 
man. She is at this writing being 
tried for the crime, and because of the 
prominence of the parties, the news- 
papers of the United States have giv- 
en much space to the matter. The 
interesting thing about it to us is the 
contrast between the foreign method 
of receiving testimony and the meth- 
od which prevails in this country. Here 
such trials are conducted with much 
formality. Witnesses are seldom per- 
mitted to volunteer any testimony; 
they are confined to the questions as 
asked by the lawyers, and these ques- 
tions are in turn limited by very strict 
rules of evidence. The opposing law- 
yers constantly raise objections to the 
questions asked by the other side. 
Testimony is confined to what the wit- 
nesses know of their own personal 
knowledge. Verdicts have been set 
aside by higher courts because of cer- 
tain testimony admitted, even though 
the testimony in question shed much 
light on the case. 

in France, and this seems to be true 
of many other foreign countries, the 
practice is to allow very wide latitude 
in testimony. Everyone who knows 
anything that will throw light on the 
case is permitted to testify. The wit- 
nesses are permitted to tell their sto- 
ries in their own way, and they tell 


what they know themselves and what | 


they know indirectly. The accused 
person takes an active part in the 
trial, testifying on his own behalf and 
questioning witnesses. Interruptions 
of all sorts are permitted. The judges 
ask questions freely. In short, the 
effort seems to be to bring out every- 
thing everybody knows that will throw 
light on the case. That seems to be 
sensible. Perhaps the appeal to the 
emotions is too freely permitted, but 
the foreign method of conducting these 
trials has a good deal to commend it. 


Anti-Sick Clubs 


We notice in the daily and agricul- 
tural papers accounts of the organiza- 
tion of anti-hog cholera clubs here and 
there, not primarily for the purpose of 
curing hog cholera, although this is 
partly their mission, but for its pre- 
vention. They expect, by giving prop- 
er attention to breeding, ‘feeding and 
sanitation, to develop a race of at 
least partially disease-resistant hogs, 
while guarding the community against 
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sick. He is utterly unmoved when 
dread cholera looks at him throwgh 
the fence. He never yearns for the 
sympathy of friends, whether sick or 
well. He never takes the slightest 
comfort in his affliction. He doesn't 
care about being petted and waited 
upon. He will grunt his satisfaction 
if you scratch his back when he is full 
and otherwise comfortable; that’s all. 
He never mistakes paleness for piety, 
nor a poor circulation nor an anaemic 
condition as an evidence of saintli- 
ness. He doesn’t worry over the fu- 
ture. For him “sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” 

We have little doubt as to the suc- 
cess of anti-hog cholera clubs; but we 
don’t know whether or not an anti- 
sick club would be successful. Per- 
haps it might be, but only if run in 
one way. If the constitution and by- 
laws absolutely prohibited (and the 
prohibition were rigorously enforced) 
the mention of any disease or symp- 
tom or medicine, patent or otherwise, 
or any doctor; if any member who 
failed to smile on the slightest pretext 
were fined; if anyone who mentioned 
an ailment or craved sympathy were 


first fined and on repeating the of- 
fense expelled; if the time of the 
meeting were given to the study of 


foods, cooking, Sanitation, ventilation, 


sunlight, ete.. we believe this club 
might succeed. In a generation or 


two there might be a regenerated hu- 
manity, and human life would be “one 
glad, sweet song.” 


Punish the Rich Rascals 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has caused a good deal of uneasi- 
ness among the scoundrels who robbed 
the New Haven railroad of between 
sixty and ninety million dollars, by 
suggesting that at least a part of their 
stealings might be recovered and that 
they might* be punished by proper ap- 
peals to the courts. The commission 





| has also found that some rascals of 





the entrance and spread of hog chol- | 


era. We have not the slightest doubt 
of the ultimate success of these elubs. 

We have sometimes wondered if it 
would be possible to organize anti-sick 
clubs for human beings, which could 
bring at least moral influence to vear 
against the mating of cousins, first, 
second or third, the mating of the un- 
fit through lack of intelligence or 
through degeneracy or disease; which 
could make a study of balanced rations 
for man, of the proper methods of 
cooking, 
sanitation and ventilation, of a mental] 
attitude in young and old that tends 
to promote health or disease, that 
would enforce the profound truth in 
that statement of wise old Solomon, 
that “a cheerful heart is a good medi- 
cine, but a broken spirit drieth up the 
bones.” 

The first day or two when we were 
mulling this over in the back of our 
head, we thought we had struck or 
been stricken with a brand-new idea, 
and that we might rid the world of a 
good share of the doctors and the 


whole vile brood of vendors of patent | 
medicines, and the fakers among the 


newspapers, who thrust the advertise- 
nostrums under the 
noses, or rather the eyes, of simple- 
minded and superstitious if well-mean- 
ing people. In fact, we thought we 
might be able to do a real service for 
long-suffering humanity. 

On more mature reflection, however, 
it occurred to us that it would be 
much more difficult to deal with men 
in the way of physical health than 
with hogs. The hog has very little 
reasoning power, and no imagination 
whatever. He is utterly devoid of su- 
perstition, and has no faith in the 
miraculous. He has no fear whatever 
of death or what comes after. We 
have seen healthy hogs eat with the 
keenest relish out of the same trough 
with the sick, and with the dead and 
dying lying all around them, and still 
remain perfectly healthy. ‘the hog 
does not for a moment imagine himself 


of the care of children, of | 





the same sort have looted the Rock 
Island, and recommends their punish- 
ment in the same manner. 

Why should not these rich rascals 
be punished? Why not arrest’ them, 
take away the money they stole, or as 
much as can be found in their posses- 
sion? Why not send them to jail? We 
punish the man who steals directly; 
why not mete out the same punish- 
ment to the man who steals indirectly? 
One is just as guiity as the other. One 
is just as much a thief as the other. 
The only difference is in the amount 
stolen. The railroad official who uses 
his position to steal millions from the 
stockholders, and incidentally from the 
public, is the same sort of a law-break- 
er as the sneak-thief, shop-lifter, or 
hold-up man. Let us give him the 
same sort of punishment, increased 
according to the magnitude of his 
stealings. 





A Drouth Season 


The southern part of the corn belt 
is passing through a period of drouth, 
such as we might expect normally dur- 
ing July and August, and the first half 
of September, but which has been un- 
usually severe the last four years, with 
the exception of 1912. The whole 
southern part of the corn belt is evi- 
detnly in a cycle of dry years, whicn 
will as certainly be followed by a cycle 
of wet years, such as is now setting in 
in the northern part of the corn belt, 
in the spring wheat belt, and on the 
ranges. 

These drouth years, great as the 1p- 
parent losses have been, have been 
valuable to us.in teaching us the ne- 
cessity of preparing for them by build- 
ing silos. Where we have not pre- 
pared for this possibility by summer 
silage, there will be a severe loss in 
live stock, and especially where dairy- 
ing is a prominent feature. In this 
section the milk supply will decrease 
unless the farmer keeps it up by feed- 
ing as is usually done in the winter. 

We can’t afford to allow the cows to 
shrink in the milk for any length of 
time; for this can not be recovered 
even when succulent feed is plentiful. 
It will pay any farmer to grow early 
corn, to provide rape, and even to sac- 
rifice something of the value of his 


‘corn crop in order to prevent cows 


shrinking in their milk. 

Where the pasture is not over- 
stocked, cattle will do fairly well on 
dry pasture. All they need is plenty of 
it; for even very dry grass has a value 
as hay, and men have often been sur- 





prised to find how well cattle do on 
apparently short pasture. No farmer 
can afford to let cattle shrink in flesh 
or cows shrink in milk. Better go 
back to winter feeding. as we have fre- 
quently been compelled to do. The 
best way, however, is to provide for 
such times as these by summer silage. 
Next year may be a wet year; but if 
it is, the silage will keep until it is 
needed otherwise. 


Hog Cholera Cures 


As the season of new corn approach- 
es, we may expect an increase in the 
diseases of swine. Nearly every dis- 
ease of hogs will be called cholera. 
When the hogs on the farm show signs 
of sickness, there is trouble in the 


home. The farmer feels that his corn 
crop of last year, on which he has 


grown his hogs this year, will be lost 
—high-priced corn at that. The farm- 
er’s wife does not have her accus- 
tomed cheerful look when the man 
comes in and says: “Wife, I'm afraid 
my hogs have the cholera.” 

Under these conditions, a man is 
ready tolisten to any vendor of “sure 
cures” for hog cholera, just as when he 
is sick himself he reads with renewed 
interest about sure cures for consump- 
tion, cancer, or any other human ail- 
ment with which he or his family are 
afflicted. We don’t appreciate the full 
value of health till we lose it; and 
when we once lose it or think we are 
in danger of losing it, we are ready to 
listen to the stories of anyone who 
promises to restore it. As the devil 
said about Job: “All that a man hath 
will he give for his life.” 

The farmer is ready to give almost 
anything for the life of his hogs. Our 
advice is: Don't listen for a single 
minute to any man who tells you he 
has a sure cure for any disease, either 


of human flesh or swine flesh. We 
know of but one sure cure, and we 


are not quite sure about that, namely, 
that sulphur will cure itch. It is as- 
tonishing, the presumption and imper- 
tinence and assurance with which men 
tell you they can cure your hogs. 

We spent weeks at one time testing 
out these sure cures for cholera in 
herds in central lowa, and we never 
found one, nor did we ever have any 
proof that a sure cure for genuine 
cholera was ever discovered in this 
or any other country. Don’t put your 
money into any of them. [ff you do, 
you will be fooled. 

The dairy and pure food department 
of Iowa is prosecuting some of these 
fellows. In at least one case they have 
secured judgment. When they investti- 
gated they found on analysis that this 
sure cure for cholera was half sand. 
It was simply the ashes of bedding in 
live stock cars. The packing houses 
burn this bedding and sell it as fer- 
tilizer. The sand came in with the 
bedding, for in many sections of the 
country, cattle cars are bedded large- 
ly with sand. This was bought from 
the packing houses and resold as 2 
sure cure for hog cholera! 

The only way to cure hog cholera is’ 
to prevent it. This might be said of 
almost any disease, human, bovine or 
porcine. The prevention, however, is 
not always in the hands of the farmer, 
but it is generally. When hog chofl- 
era attacks your herd, or what you 
believe to be heg cholera, either se- 
cure a competent veterinarian in your 
vicinity of apply to the veterinary de- 
partment of your state. Have them 
send a veterinarian to visit your farnt, 
and kill enough hogs to find out what 
is the matter. Then follow his direc- 
tions. While this is going on, don’t 
allow any person to visit your farm, 
and don’t visit any other farm. If 
dogs come about your place, shoot 
them. [If you have pigeons about, 
shoot them. 

Let the veterinarian advise about 
the serum treatment; and if you are 
not willing to go te the expense of 
that, call in the hog buyer when the 
disease first apears among your little 
pigs. Sell all the hogs that are fit to 
go. Kill all the little pigs under six 
months old, and burn them. Disinfect 
and take no chances. If your sanitary 
conditions are all right, if the consti- 
tution of your hogs is not weak by 
reason of inbreeding or breeding from 
immature hogs, you will probably save 
from 50 to 75 per cent of your brood 
sows, which will thereafter be immune 
and worth as much as the 100 per 
cent before they had the disease. This, 
at least, is what we would do. The 
important thing is to get a first-class 
veterinarian. 
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War in Europe 


At the time this is written, August 


3d, nothing short of the direct inter- 


position of Providence can prevent 
what promises to be the most terribl 
war the world has ever seen. The na 
tions of Europe are at each other's 


The hatred, fed 


onal 


throats. crop of racia! 


by per: ambition, distrust, jeal 


ousy, greed, is about to be harvested. 
The obligation of man to his fellow 
forgotten Passion is in the saddle, 
feeling nothing but the sword in tie 
hand. and seeing nothing through the 
blood-shot eyes but the ancient enemys 
The English, who alone seem to have 
kept their heads, have evidently failed 
in their patient efforts to maintaiu 
peace, and will probabiy be drawn in 
to the conflict to preserve theniselve 
The crisis was brought about by the 
action of Austria For year ther 
ha been bad blood between A tria 
and Servia, and this was intensil 
when Austria prevented Servia from 
retaining a seaport on the Aegean sea, 


the legitimate fruit of her victory in 


the Balkan war. A few weeks aco it 
was announced that Crown’ Princ: 
Ferdinand, of Austria, and hi ifs 


intended to visit a city in southern 


Austria, where the population 


ly composed of Servian The Servian 
ambassador to Austria, when he heard 
of the proposed visit, suzgested to the 
emperor that it shouid not be made 


he said that in his opinion the life of 
the crown prince would be in ¢ ize! 
When the latter persisted, the Servian 
ambassador urged him to leave the 
princess at homie Bui the prince 

si l, and what the Servian feared 
canie to pa both the prince and his 
wife were assassinated 

wily after this murder, the Au 

iri emperor addressed a note to Set 


timating that the murdei re 


sulted from 


plots made in Servia, an¢ 

in ne that a thor h seare lhe 
made for all parties to these plot tie 
iu demanded that Austrian ds 
tec ‘ lye permitted » Operat 1 
Ser for tl purpose o! l ! 

‘ ) and punishing all S« jal vho 
in be plotting a Lustria. Ser 
\ claime respol ility as ‘ 

‘ ent I plot 1 ‘ 

ay Austr ind 1 ed to p 
Austr Ser t j 

a ‘ ! I 

al i ) ittle = 

1 nie teiy aita ed by 

t ‘ tal, on the in ern ) ‘ 
(>a 1. Dp 

| il irl ai >) a, ea 
ple of both countries being Sla S 
prot ted avainst the course « \ 


tria, and began to mobilize her troop 
Germany thereupon demandes 
sia that the mobilization of her troops 
be stopped immediately, but began .o 
mobilize her roops the Ru 
border. At the same time che 
German minister was directed to in 
quire of the French what their cours 
would be in ease Russia refused tx 

Crermany 
being 
troops to the 
avoid conflict, 
their own tre ops 


own upon 


Slan 





and 

Th ide 
French 
the 


ive 


“cede to the demand of 
the inquiry was 
Germany 
border also. To 


french withdrew 


sent 


miles within the bord between 
France and Germany, but the German 
troops were sent up to the border line, 


and ine one case at least crossed the 


border. 


At this writing, war has not yet 
been declared between Germany and 
France, but troops are being massed 
along the border, and both peoples ex 
pect war to be waged. In the mean- 
time, Germany has taken possession 


little 
join- 
Ger- 
other nations 
should always 
considered neutral ter- 
war. The French 
apparently exhausted every ef- 
keep out of trouble, but are 
forced into it to protect them- 
against Germany 

In view of the cer 
many and France, and of 
of Germany in violating the neutral 
territory of Luxemburg, Mnegland has 
addresed an inquiry to Germany, ask- 
ing whether Germany proposes to ob- 
serve the neutrality of Belgium, and 
intimating that if she not, Great 
Britain will feel it necessary to use 
her navy against Germany. If Ger- 
many’s answer is not satisfactory, 
Great Britain wili probably be drawn 
into the struggle immediately. If Ger- 


o the railroads in Luxemburg, a 
country ou the French border, 
ine Belgium on the 
many, acting with the 
guaranteed 


south, which 
in IN67 

thereafter be 
ritory in case ol 
have 
tort to 
being 

seives 
between Ger- 
the action 


isis 


does 








many indicates that she will observe 
the neutrality of Belgium, Great Brit- 
ain may be able to keep out for a 


time, but sooner or later will be com- 
pelled to play her part. 

ror a great many years, 
Austria and Italy had 
called the triple alliance, an 
standing by which they will support 
other against nations in the 
territorial integrity of either is threat- 


Germany, 
what is 
under- 


have 


each case 


ened So far as Italy is concerned, 
this understanding does not obligate 
her to support Austria or Germany in 
a ar of aggression, as the present 


one is, and Italy will endeavor to re 
main neutral, 

Great Britain and France 
have a similar understanding, forming 
what is called triple entente, by 
‘hey will support each other in 
case the territorial integrity of either 
is threatened. Belgium, Holland, Den 
Sweden 


Russia 


the 


which 


Inarh and Norway are en- 
de oring to maintain a neutral atti- 
tude, as also is Switzerland. Some ot 
them may succeed, but all will suffer 
hardship 

What the final outcome of this ter- 
rible struggle will be. no man can tell. 
kor years these people have been pre- 
paring for war, and if it must come, 
perhaps it is better that it should be 
gotten over with Hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives will be lost, billions of 
dollars’ worth of property will be de- 
stroyed, wives will be made widows, 
children will be left fatherless, the in- 
nocent will suffer with the guilty—all 


ambition of 
let us hope 


the hatred and 
1 


since war ias come, 


oO satisfy 


nan 
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fares 
some 
demanded by 
sion given by 


might 


cases, 


properly be advanced in 
where special service *s 
the public. The impres- 
the summary of the de- 
cision already published is that the 
advances granted are more in defer- 
to public sentiment, mostly man- 
ufactured, than to the showing made 
by the roads. 


ence 


Weaning the Colt or the Calf 


colts and the 


The future 


the 
here. 


The 
calves will 


time to wean 


soon be 


growth of the colt depends very mucn 
on the manner in which it is weaned. 
It can not stand a sudden change from 
its mother’s milk to dry feed or even 
to green feed, if that be available. If 
we have taken the wise course and 


instead of al- 
Saturd: 


home, 
town on 


kept the colt at 


lowing it to go to 





with its dam, or to church on Sabbath 
or to trail after her from one side of 


another, in a spirit 


the corn field to 
of hopeless despondency and utter de- 
jection, the weaning is an easy mat- 


Stay ina 
company, 


ter. For if it is required to 


stable or paddock with some 


and has a little oats nearby, or some 
good hay or grass, it will gradually be- 
come accustomed to the diet of solids 
and will -never know when it is 
weaned. 

It is utter folly to make a sudden 


the colt or the 
from a liquid to 
The colt will be stunted; 
calf. It will accord- 
own experience before we 


whether with 
even the pig. 


change, 
calf, or 
a solid diet. 
so will the 
ing to our 


lose, 
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that the results will be decisive, and learned better, fifty pounds in weight 
that when the map of Europe is re- ; in this process of weaning. The hand- 
made, it will be on a basis which may ; raised calf goes through this process 
mean peace in the future of weaning before it is three months 


Railroads Granted Some 
Advance 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has finally announced its decision 
in the case brought by the eastern 
railroads to secure a five per cent ad- 
vance in freight rates The commis- 


sion grants the advance in the terri- 


tory between the Mississippi river and 


Pittsburgh and Buffalo. on class rates 








and commodity rates, except coal, j 
coke, brick, tile, clay. cement, iron ore 
and plaster It is esti th the 
advances permitted ult an 
increase of between a t pel 
cent on the revenue of the roads In 
making known its decision, the comn- 
mission takes occasion to condemn the 


propaganda which has been carried on 
by the railroad and financial 
to influence its saying 
be no doubt the 


interests 
decision, there 


clamor 


can and outery 
have tended to mislead the publie and 
have seriously ageravated the present 
commercial depression. It says that 
most of the roads in that territory are 
distinctly prosperous, and have suf- 
fered no more from impairment of 
eredit or high interest rates than gov- 
ernments, states, municipalities, pub- 


lic service corporations, and industries 
in general. The railroads are advised 
to discontinue the free service which 
they are giving to many industries, 
and it is suggested that passenger 


old It is more difficult to handle the 
calf that runs with the cow; but in 
some way, if the change is not made 


gradualiy. in addition to the loss of 
weight, this calf will be stunted. which 
will hinder its future development and 
make it less fit to perform its mission, 
that of converting grain and grass into 
meat 


Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture 


Shortly after Doctor Galloway 1e- 


signed as assistant secretary of agri- 


culture, some months since, it was an- 
hat Mr. W. 


who has been in the depart- 


nounced from Washington 


A. Taylor, 


ment a great many years. would be 
promoted to the place. This announce- 
ment was received, because it 
was felt that the work should continue 
in the hands of someone who had real 
knowledge of the activities of the de- 
partment Something went wrong, 
however. and the announcement was 
confirmed by later news, and now 
comes word that President Wilson has 


appointed C. S. Vrooman, of Blooming- 


well 


not 


ton, Illinois, to the position. Mr. Vroo- 
man is about forty years of age,-has 
been more or less active in polities, 


and is reported to be a great friend of 
Mr. Bryan He has written a great 
deal for the magazines on public ques- 
tions, and has had experience 
in directing farming operations, own- 
ing some land in lewa and Illinois. 


some 








Self-Feeder for Pigs On 
Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes 


“I wrote you last fall in regard 
the use and construction of self-teed. 
ers for hogs. I believe that by ng 


them I saved enough to pay for a two. 
hole sheller and a life subscription to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, and still have some 
money left. I would now like some 
more advice on the same line. | have 


ninety-five small pigs, which are eight 
to ten weeks old. ! believe that they 
will average forty-five pounds or het. 
ter i nweight. I wish to them up 
to 225 or 250 pounds by Christmas or 
sooner, and then sell them. I have 
not weaned these pigs yet, but expect 
to do so soon. What I wish to know 
is how soon I can start them on corn 
and tankKage in self-feeders. Somehow 
I had the impression that ear corn 
tankage in the swill was the prefer 
ration until the hogs weighed 100 or 


get 








125 pounds, when the © self-feeder 
should be started. For pasture ! have 


about five acres of blue grass and 
white clover and an acre of rape, with 
a running spring in the pasture.” 

In an Iowa experiment last year 


spring pigs were fed on pasture, corn 


and tankage in separate self-feeders 
from the time they were weaned in 
the spring until they were ready io 


market, the latter part of 
The pigs getting corn and tankage in 
self-feeders made 1.22 pounds of gain 
daily, as compared with 1.02 pounds 
for those getting -corn and tankage 
hand-fed. The self-fed hogs were ready 
to market by November 18th, whereas 
the hand-fed hogs were not ready till 
December 14th, and another bunch of 
hogs fed ear corn alone were not ready 
to market until January 6th. 

There have been no very extensive 
experiments with  self-feeders for 
spring pigs as yet, but the indications 
are that the self-feeder is just as help 
ful with spring just weaned as it 
is with hogs being fattened in the dry 
lot The essential thing is that corn 
be given in one self-feeder k 


pigs 


and tank 
age or some other feed high in protein 
in another. This allows the pigs to 
balance their own ration. 
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‘lost weeds which come 
bricks in a walk can be 
sprinkling with a solution of 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures | 











NEW WOMAN’S BUILDING AT IOWA STATE FAIR. 























This magnificent and comfortable building has just been erected on the Iowa State Fair grounds ata cost of $75,000 and is devoted entirely to 
ts and interests of the women and children. The baby health contest will be conducted in its roomy quarters, also the art exhibit and the school exhibits. Convenient rest rooms and the big 
n all sides afford accommodations for thousands to rest and enjoy the view over the grounds. The location is ideal, being at the top of the hill at the east side of the grounds and facing west. The 
litorium seats 700 and will be used for various meetings and lectures of interest to the women folks. i 
paddock for the race horses near the grandstand, hew walks, parking space for automobiles, etc, 


Numerous other improvements will greet the state fair visitor this year—a new Cattle barn, cool- 
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Y Tepresents a cash value of several thousand dollars, 


uncut and carefully covered, and keeps green and palatable for several months. 








Technical World. 


MEXICAN SILOS. The Mexican farmer makes a crude silo of adobe, the circular shape being ing and oxen are used for pulling them. Bulky articles call for large carts, and this one was used for 
the more effective of the two. Both are thatched with coarse grass. The fodder is tightly packed in that purpose. The wheels are fully ten feet high, making traction easy; but think of lifting crates 
and boxes into the cart! The bed will hold more than an ordinary American truck or dray. i 


BIG WHEELED INDIAN CART. In India the cart 1s the accepted vehicle for all kinds of haul- 





%% 





’\NORAMA OF PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION GROUNDS. This shows about one-half of the buildings erected or under construction at San Francisco. The grounds extend a short distance ced 
to the right and considerable farther to the left, along the shore of the bay, The work is being rushed along and everything promises to be ready when the big exposition opens next February. Thirty- 
ms have promised to send exhibits and the industries of every country in tle world will be represented. 
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‘ARM RAISED DRAFT HORSES. § is Iow i 

SS ATSED SES. Some years ago this Jowa farmer realized the constant b - , 4 Sway 
sand ior good draft horses and he finds them money makers. These nine mares and one stallion: in the world. It is 1320 feet long, 150 feet high to the floor, and 38 feet wide, It spans a deep arroyo 
average of 1700 poundseach. Itisa herd that any man might be proud to own. and incie ‘or canyon in Pasadena, California, cost $240,000 and required 17 months to build. Elsewhere muy be 


‘found higher or longer bridges of similar construction, but none so high and so long as this 





ARROYO SECO BRIDGE. This is said to be the longest and highest rei forced concrete bridge 
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Better Corn 


The Ade! Vitritied Tile Corn Crib has five times 
more ventilation than any other practical 5 
This means higher gradedcorn. Ventilating 
absolutely prevents mould, Youc 
a , and avoid freezing fir 
; more ‘han wooden <« 
F wind,ratandtime | 
ing or repairs. 
ground room for« 




















pacity than 
double crib, 













Tile Corn Crib 
mM 18 decided advantages set out in our new 
p.@ catalog which you can have free. The per- 
manent crib for modern farmers. Circular 
form prevents racking. Cone spreader 
spreads evenly, forcing moisture to evapo- 
rate. The Adel Tile Crib has all the advan- 
tages of the wooden crib and none of the 
disadvantages. Tile cribs are built with or 
witbout granaries, from various plans. 
Drain Tile—Drained land pays bigger 
profits. Our vitrified drain tile are 
frost proof. Write for our general 
catalog and get a glass cutter free. 


\2a ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
L 205 Main St., 
Adel - + lowa 
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Concrete Tanks 
Built in One Day 
Lock-Form steel reinforcement and form in 
one—easiest, quickest and cheapest way to 
build concrete watering tanks that won't 
crack, rust or rot costs less than any other 

tank. All sizes, 


CONCRETE GRAIN BINS 


Vrotect grain better—proof against fire, water, wind 

i rat Trus-Rib steel reinforcement and form 
makes a stronger structure —costs less than a steel 
bin. Easy to build. 


CONCRETE SILOS 


Using Trus-Rib steel reinforcement and form, you 
ave the cost of a special form—save time and labor— 

perfect reinforcement. Cheaper than wood or steel. 

Kasy to build. 

FREE BOO K Write for book that tells how 

a= emus to build at big savings better 

concrete tanks, grain bins and silos. 


EDWARDS METAL STRUCTURES Co. 
4016 Mill Street, Kansas City, Mo. 














ntilateYour Barn 


and healthier live-stock will insure 
bigger profits. Replace impure, heated 
air with sweet, fresh air, by installing 


BUCKEYE wc. CUPOLAS 


gees They properly ventilate, keey cut rain 
and wind and are very ornamental. 
Se Made of heavy, galvanized iron that 
3 Send for Free Booklet called 
entilation of Modern Farm 
=a Buildings.’’ Tells all about scien- 
1g tific ventilation. Write for it To-day. 
THOMAS & ARMSTRONG COQ. 
803 Hubbell Bidg., Des Mosnes, lowa 
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. Our Disc-Jointer 
8: t takes the place of both old 
style coulter and jointer. 
Covers trash; works in sod; 


\, relieves side draft. 

\ Lee Price, $5.50 
e } ) Cas! with or ye Mi 
“\U/ DISC-JOINTER CO., Earlvilie, 1m. 
The AUTO-FEDAN Hay Press 


Takes a feed 
division board. 


Mention make 






with 






Absolutely safe 






Send Us Your Orders 
and Consignments of Hay. 


wt 
AUTO-FEDAN HAY PRESS CO. 1558 West 12th St.,Kansas City, Ma 


. The American Line 
‘od ~ Two styles—three sizes. 
Steel construc- 
tion — 
Light 
t— 
Durable — 
Efficient. 
Write us be- 
fore you buy. 


AMERICAN POTATO MACHINERY COMPANY, Dept. 107. HAMMOND, IND 


Fireproof Garage $3950 












Made of finest Birmingham 
Steel and shipped direct from 
the mill. $39.50 and up. — 
Complete, ready to set 
up. Roomy and safe. 
Write for free circular. 
East Birmingham tron Reefing Co. 
Aste Dept. 12 Birmingham, Als. 


HA RT-PAR Gasoline Tractor 


for sale at a bargain; 1913 model, mew. 
W.W.GETTS, Box 328, Waterloo, Ia. 



















60 H. P. Kerosene. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





| Inoculating Alfalfa by the 


Glue Method 


A Missouri correspondent 

“IT wish to try 
inoculating alfalfa seed, 
tend to sow this month 


writes: 


method of 
which I in- 


I understand 


the giue 


that the seed are to be immersed in 
glue water. ‘They are then to be 
sprinkled with the alfalfa soil. How 


are they to be dried so as to keep them 


from sticking together? T have never 
tried this plan, but would think that 
the seed as taken from the water 
would stick together in little balls so 


that there would be a considerable 
waste of seed in sowing. I would be 
afraid that some of seed balls 
would not go through the seeder with- 
out being broken up.” 

The glue method is really only a 
makeshift which is used by those in a 
great hurry. It is open to the objec- 
tion mentioned by our correspondent. 
The only practical way we know of to 
meet the difficulty is to let the treated 
seed dry a little, shovel it over, and 
run it through a screen with openings 
just large enough to allow the largest 
alfalfa seeds to pass easily, but small 
enough to keep out balls of seeds. 

For the benefit of those of our read- 
ers who are not familiar with the glue 
method, we will say that it consists 
simply in first moistening the seed 
with glue water made by dissolving 
from one-half to a pound of glue in a 
gallon of water and sifting over it just 
enough dry, pulverized soil from an 
old alfalfa field or a sweet clover field 
to take up the moisture. 

Those who are seeding large acre- 
ages of alfalfa or are in a great hurry 
may find the glue method best. But 
for the man who is seeding only an 
acre or two, the soil transfer method 
is best. From 300 to 1,000 pounds of 
alfalfa or sweet clover soil is broad- 
casted per acre, and harrowed in just 
before seeding. When handling alfalfa 
or sweet clover soil for inoculating 
purposes, it must be remembered that 
sunlight kills the bacteria. Therefore 
do the work in the late afternoon or 
on a cloudy day. 


these 





August Sowing of Red Clover 


We have for the last two or three 
years advised farmers who have lost 
their clover crop to try August sow- 
ing, in other words, to do with clover 
just as they would with alfalfa. This 





sowing must be made early enough, 
however, to enable the plant to pro- 
tect itself by the fall growth, and it 
is not safe to depend on this after 
September list, and possibly not that 
late in the northern part of the corn 
belt. 

We advise our farmers who can do 
so to try it this year by disking pretty 
thoroughly their small grain stubble 
in which clover has been sown, caught 
and died out after the grain was cut 
off. It may be that by and by we 
shall have to quit sowing clover with 
a nurse crop, but instead prepare the 
ground as fo ralfalfa by plowing just 
before corn is planted, harrowing thor- 
oughly, and then sowing clover at any 


time in May. June, July or August, 
when there is sufficient moisture in 
the ground to secure quick germina- 


tion and give it the whole use of the 
land. 

This is a problem, which it 
will take time to work out, and which 
probably can not be solved in any one 
way for any great number of farmers. 
It is one of things which the 
farmer must work out for himself, and 
all that anyone can do is to point out 
the conditions under which success 
may reasonably be expected. 


Renewing Alfalfa This Fall 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“Would it be better to disk a thin 
stand of alfalfa and put on more seed 
this month rather than next spring?” 

Alfalfa in August does not grow 
nearly so rankly as it does in the 
spring, and if there is a fair amount 
of rainfall in late August and early 
September, the stand should be thick- 
ened up some by the late summer 
seeding. Thickening up a thin stand 
by either August or early spring seed- 


difficult 


those 








ing is not so very astisfactory. We 
suggest that or correspondent try 


thickening his stand this August, and 
| then if he fails, he will still have a 
| chance for thickening it again in the 
spring. 


a Watering Trough? 
Then You Can Re-temper Acme Shares 





To keep a hard, sharp, keen cutting plow share, you must have one 
that can be re-tempered after sharpening. 

Other plow manufacturers Warn you not to re-temper their 
shares for fear of breaking them. “That means you must plow with 
soft, dull shares after the first re-sharpening. 


Anyone Can Re-temper Acme 
Guaranteed Shares 






























You can re-temper Acme Steel Shares any number of times 
after re-sharpening, and we guarantee that they will not break either in the 
process or in the field. Keep them hard, sharp and witha “razor 
edge” their entire life. We take all the risk—you take none—the 
blacksmith takes none. 

Acme Steel Shares are made by our OWN process in our OWN 
factory. They are used only on Best Ever and other Flying 
Dutchman Plows of our make. 


THE BEST EVER PLOW 


with Acme Steel Shares 
is the most economical for 
you to own. It is the 
strongest plow made—the 
lightest draft plow. It will 
turn more acres per day, 
with less wear and tear 
on the team than any other 
plow. 
If Best Ever plows 
were equipped with ordi- 
nary 3-ply shares, used by 
other manufacturers—they would still be superior to any other plow on 
the market—but when you add to their many other advantages yy, 
that of Acme Guaranteed Shares, you will agree with us Sae* 
that the equal of the Best Ever has never been produced. 


Your Flying Dutchman Implement Dealer sells the BEST EVER. Look 
him up. Write us for our FREE BOOKLETS. DEPT. NO. 20+ 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, Illinois 


OR NEAREST BRANCH HOUSE 
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Better Hay—More Money 
Use a Rumely Baler. Then you'll need less room in the 


hay-mow and morein your cash box. Baled hay has greater feed 
value than loose hay, brings a higher price and is easier to handle. 


Rumely Baling Press 


Large opening in bale chamber, convenient arrangement 
and automatic block-dropper mean big capacity and a small 
crew. Automatic tucking device insures square, evenly 
packed bales in anything balable. 

A real self-feeder that eliminates the man on the feed table, 
furnished if desired. All Rumely balers mounted on substan- 
tial steel trucks. Four sizes—Bales from 14x 18" to 17x 22." 

Ask for baler catalog HE39 It’s worth reading. 

Our line includes other very desirable machines, There are no better 
corn machines made than the Advance Silage Cutter and the Advance 
Husker-Shredder. Every Rumely machine is backed by Rumely service 
—49 branches and 11,000 dealers. Supplies and parts on short notice. 

RUMELY LINES 

















$s gine Gang Plo Gasoline Engines Cream Separators 
——— Gosine Ge he cate Oil Doakess Corn Machines 
Steam Engines Clover Hullers Baling Presses Lighting Plants 
RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
(incorporated) m - 
Chicago Illinois 
Des Moines, Ia. Peoria, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. Linceln, Neb. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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*F ertilizer for Wheat 


\ Missouri correspondent writes: 


| wish to use fertilizer on land that 
to sow to fall wheat. This land 


J] am 

was in Wheat the past season, and 
made a yield of about twenty-six bush- 
els per acre. Would you recommend 


eround rock phosphate alone, or would 
it better to mix it with something 

Please give me all the informa- 
you can on the subject, together 
‘probable cost, and where I may 


it be 
else? 
tion 
Witil 


obtain the fertilizer, and the method 
and time of applying.” 
In Missouri, southern Illinois and 


indiana, where fertilizers are quite 
commonly used for winter wheat, it is 
customary to apply about 100 pounds 
per acre of what is known as the 2-8-4 
fertilizer. The fertilizer companies 
claim that 100 pounds per acre is not 
nearly enough, and that the most eco- 
nomical results can be obtained only 
by applying at least 300 pounds per 
acre. Some men find that they get 
their best returns by applying from 
20) to 300 pounds of bone meal or acid 
phosphate. Some put on these ferti- 
lizers with a fertilizer attachment to 
their wheat drill, while others broad- 
cast them and harrow in before seed- 
ing the wheat. 

The experiment stations and ferti- 
liver companies do not advise applying 
rock phosphate directly to the wheat, 
tor they say that rock phosphate is 
insoluble and the wheat will not get 
any immediate benefit from it. Sev- 
eral of our readers, however, have 
said that they have applied rock phos- 
phate directly to wheat with good re- 
sults. Last spring a Missouri reader 
wrote that for several years past he 
had been sowing about 100 pounds of 
raw rock phosphate per acre with the 
wheat in the fall, and had secured 
thereby an increase of from 50 to 100 
per cent in the yield. It may be that 
wheat roots. have the power to make 
the phosphorus in raw rock phosphate 
soluble. It would be worth while to 
experiment with raw rock phosphate 
as well as with the other fertilizers 
for wheat. 

In carload lots, raw rock phosphate 
costs in Tennessee about $4.50 per 
ton, but the freight to Iowa is enough 
to bring it up to $9.50 in carload lots, 
or $16 or $17 in small shipments. The 
2-8-4 fertilizer generally costs some- 
where in the neighborhood of $25 a 
ton in the corn belt. Acid phosphate 
costs about $17 a ton, and bone meal 
$24. Prices vary greatly with the lo- 
cality, on account of freight rates. 





Fall Seeding of Grass and 
Clover 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a four-acre patch which I 
would like to get down to pasture as 
soon as possible. I seeded it to oats, 
clover and timothy last spring, but 
the season was so dry that the grass 
died. Do you know of any way in 
which I might get pasture out of this 
land next year?” 

A number of our readers in the dry 
season of 1911 tried seeding clover and 
timothy in the late summer and fall. 
Some of them had excellent success. 
The seeding was generally made on 
small grain stubble which had been 
disked and harrowed but not plowed. 
Some reported that the clover was 
winter-killed and the stand the follow- 
ing year was pure timothy, but of ex- 
cellent quality. Others said that the 
clover came through all right and that 
the clover and timothy mixture was 
practically equal the following year 
to the spring seeding. Most of our 
readers used the fall sown grass and 
clover for meadow the following year 
rather than pasture. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
disk up his oats stubble into a good 


seed bed and drill in just deep enough 
So that the seed will reach moisture, 
ten pounds of timothy, eight pounds of 
rec clover, two pounds of alsike and 
SIX pounds of blue grass per acre. if 
we ere trying for a meadow, we 
Would prefer the red clover and tim- 
othy alone. The success of fall seed- 
ie and of late summer seeding de- 
pends largely on the moisture supply 
during August, September and Octo- 


The young grass will not need 
very much rain, but it needs timely 
rains. A light rain just after seeding, 
followed by a rather heavy rain two 
weeks later will ordinarily insure suc- 
If there is a fair amount of 
Snow and the winter is not unusually 





severe, clover will come through. 
North of the Missouri line the clover 
may be killed, but in southern Illinois, 
and southern Indiana, the chances are 
favorable. The chances in Missouri 


are not quite so good as in southern’ 


Illinois because the snowfall is not 
quite so heavy. 
If our correspondent finds next 


spring that he has made a failure, he 
can still secure pasture by seeding a 
mixture of small grain and pasturing 
after the plants have become six or 
seven inches high. 





How Hog Cholera is Started 


Doctor Dorset, of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and one 
of the discoverers of hog cholera se- 
rum, has been studying the manner 


{| in which hog cholera is spread, and 








says: 

“Visiting neighbors carried the caus- 
ative agent on their shoes from infect- 
ed to uninfected herds, and this was 
responsible for 33 per cent of the out- 
breaks. Birds carrying the infected 
medium resulted in 27 per cent of the 
outbreaks. Dogs are probably respon- 
sible for 6.5 per cent of the outbreaks. 
Streams carry the etiological factor 
in about 8 per cent of the outbreaks. 





Hogs in adioining premises conveyed 
the infection in about 4.5 per cent, 
and escaped hogs in about 4 per cent 
of the outbreaks. New stock from in- 
fected sources brought hog cholera in 
about 10 per cent of the outbreaks, 
and in some 6.5 per cent of the new 
cases the infection is traced to local 
causes due to improper sanitation.” 
Notice that one-third of the out- 
breaks are caused by visiting neigh- 
bors. This source of trouble can be 
eliminated altogether by the exercise 
of a little care. If cholera is on your 
neighbor’s farm. stay away from it: 


if on your own farm, keep your neigh- | 


bors away, or at least them 


warning. 


give 





Better Terms Needed 


A Minnesota subscriber who has 
been renting for a number of years 
writes: 

“Why is there not more direct deal- 
ing between the men who have farms 
to sell and the men who want to buy, 
thus eliminating the land agent with 
his direct and indirect profits? And 
why do not farmers who sell their 
farms for the purpose of retiring and 
living on their incomes, accept a small 
payment down and allow the balance 





to remain on the land at a fair rate 
of interest? The money is safer on 
the land than anywhere else, and will 
bring a better rate of interest than in- 
vested as a farmer can invest it in a 
safe place.” 

In a comparatively new country, 
land sales are necessarily made mostly 
through agents. There is no very easy 
way for buyer and seller to get to- 
gether. The agent often gets an ex- 
orbitant commission, but it seems hard 
to avoid this. In the older farming 
communities, a large percentage of 
the sales are made direct. In lowa, 
during the past two years, probably 
more farms have changed hands be- 
tween neighbors than between stran- 
gers. And in such cases a very large 
percentage of the purchase price has 
been taken in the form of a mortgage 
running a long time at a low rate of 
interest. When a neighbor who is well 
and favorably known wants to buy, he 
is usually permitted to fix his own 
terms and the cash payment to be 
made. But for obvious reasons, this 
can not be done with a stranger whose 
character and financial condition are 
not well known. The seller would sim- 
ply be inviting trouble, with the prob- 
ability of having to go through an ex- 
pensive and annoying foreclosure pro- 
ceeding. 





makes. 
the largest in the world. 


tires cost. 
tire in four. 


Or you can do this: 


sizes. 


The same rims will take 








So with other sizes. 


tread. 
trouble. 


Four Extra 
Features 


Rim-Cut tires 
the best tires 
mencan build. 
A better tire, 
so far as 
known, is 
utterly im- 
possible. ” 











Toronto, Canada 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Numerous tires cost one-third more. 
can buy four Goodyears for what three of such 
That means to you one extra 


Or Extra Size. 


You can buy a half-inch wider Goodyear 
for less than some makers charge for smaller 
And the wider tires will fit your rims. 


A 30 x 314 or a 31 x 4. 
A 32 x 314 or a 33 x 4. 
A 34 x 4 or a 35 x 41h, 


The larger size has, 
on the average, 20 per cent more capacity. 
It has an extra ply of fabric. It has a thicker 
It means far more mileage, far less 


Yet the price men pay for many tires buys 
this half-inch wider Goodyear. 


You get in Goodyear No- 












nae ore 


millions have been tried. 


in no other tire: 


You 


ting impossible. 


Our “On-Air” cure—an exclusive, costly 
process which saves all the blow-outs due to 


wrinkled fabric. 


Our rubber rivets— hundreds of them are 
formed in each tire to combat tread separation, 


No-Rim-Cut 


what they used to cost. 


further than 


output. 










(Joop YEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 





London, England 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Things You Get Extra 
In No-Rim-Cut Tires 


1 Extra Tire in 4 


Goodyear tires now undersell 16 other 
That is due to mammoth output— 


You get the tire which outsells any other, after 
And you get these four great features found 


No-Rim-Cut feature—which makes rim-cut- 


All-Weather treads— the 
thick anti-skids. 
like plain treads, yet they grasp wet roads with 


deep, sharp, resistless grips. 


These four great features—used by us alone— 
have saved tire users millions of dollars. 


Half Former Prices 


others 
The same efficiency which perfected 





Write Us on Anything You Want in wid } 








tough, double- 
Flat and regular, so they run 


are costing now half 
They have dropped 
because of 


our larger 


these tires is now bent on 
lowering the cost. And 
that’s as important as any 
other saving. 


this 
with 
Any 
you 


Get 
saving 
the rest. 
dealer, if 













ask him, will 
supply you 
Goodyear 


Tires. 


Mexico City, Mexico 





























[= GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
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“Arles 


oo the low down spreader with the big drive wheels. 
The beater and all driving parts are on the rear axle. 
That means no clutches to give trouble, no chains to break 
or to get out of line; it means less than half the parts here- 
tofore used on the simplest spreader. 

Only hip high to the top. Easy toload. You see where 
te place each forkful. The result is an even load that 
spreads uniformly. 

Light draft because the beater runs on roller bearings and 
the center of the load is comparatively near the team. 
Staunch, strong and easy to operate. 

See the John Deere, the spreader with the beater on the axle. 
Sold by John Deere dealers everywhere. Send for beautiful 
booklet, also for 


“Farm Manures and Fertilizers’”—Free 


A book by Dr. W. E. Taylor, soil expert. It tells the value of manure, 
how it should be stored, and how applied to the land to get the most out 
of it. You can get both books free when you write about John Deere 
Spreaders by asking for package No. Y-2%. 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


a x oath the 


eater on the 














Tom Profit’s Wisdom 
















Jim Kerr bought an axe in town—just 
a common lookin’ sort of an axe with some 
gilt smeared on the head of it that made it shine 
—powerful. ‘Lhe first day he put in with it in 
the woodlot took all the gumption out of it,—an’ 
the edge offen it, too. He took it back to the 
store an’ sez he “What's that axe made of”? 
“Steel,” sez Bert Staley. "$e004,” sez Jim, 
an’ they laughed together for an hour over it like 
two bulldogs in a mix-up. Then Jim bought a 


KEEN KUTTER 


across the street and he got the reg'‘lar Keen Kuttet 
quality an’ a guarantee fer it. He told me all about 
the dickerin’ an’ I guess he’ll stick pretty close to Keen 
Kutter tools for a bit. I told him my experience with 
Keen Kutter axes an’ hatchets an’ he 
bought a Keen Kutter tool grinder, too, 
grindin’ generally. We can depend on 
guarantee the Simmons people give, 
with lief to the dealer to hand back 
the money we've shed for any Keen 
Kutter tool, any kind, that doesn't 
pan ovt right. That's square busi- 
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Hatchet 










KH1 
Price $0.85 


Tool Grinder 
rae 


Price $3.50 
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Our Friends, the Enemy 
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ness. You'll allow I'm right. 


Designed to be used in 


The Scientific Rack (ooo tk ne 


| 
seed corn tester, Stores 2.400 ears of corn on floor 
= space x6 feet; ears do not touch; mouse proof; - 










































roller bearing castors; hinged to fold in middl 
wings open at any angle for easy loadi ng: wore ha 
wo od rack on market. Made in four si S00-ear, 


1000. ear. 1.600-ear 2.400-ear. Send for folder giving 
sizes illustrations and prices. Don't buy a corn 


dryer until you have our folder. RELIABLE ASENTS WANTED, 
‘Cronshaw Mfg. Co., 110 Vine St., Adel, lowa 























. . 
Nimble- Will 
correspondent sends us a 
nimble-will and writes: 

like to Know what 
it is quite thick in my 
grows two or three 
seems to spread from 
value for hay?” 
neglects to en- 
or the flower 


An lIowa 
sample of 

‘I would 
grass is. 
chard. it 
high, and 
roots. Has it any 

Our correspondent 
close any of the roots 
heads, but the sample seems to be 
quite plainly nimble-will. This is a 
common grass on nearly all farms, but 
few farmers are familiar with it. It is 
a grass with very bad habits, although 
for some reason it generally does very 
little damage. It lives over from year 
to year, and spreads both by seed and 


this 
or- 
feet 
the 


running root-stocks. It seems to be 
most at home in rather shady, moist 
places. Along the edges of woodlands 


and in fence rows it is often common. 

Nimble-will is wiry, and is not par- 
ticularly relished by stock, either as 
pasture or hay. Generally it grows 
only about a foot high, and so it does 


| if 





to pay to cut it. 
case, with it 
two or three feet high, it 
might be a good plan to cut it. The 
hay will not be worth so very much, 
but the seed heads will be taken off 
the ground and the grass to some ex- 
tent will be prevented from spreading. 


enough hay 
correspondent’s 


- 
not make 
In our 
growing 


Ss 


Nimble-will is not a serious weed 
pest. We would prefer, however, to 
have blue grass growing along fence 


rows and in orchards where it is most 
common. If our correspondent wishes 
to get rid of the nimble-will, we sug- 
gest that he plow up his orchard at 
once and seed to rye and vetch. Next 
spring he should plow under the rye 
and vetch and give clean cultivation 
until the middle of July, when he could 
again seed the rye and vetch. Unless 
our correspondent has a very good or- 


chard, however, it will probably be 
best for him to let the nimble-wull 
grow as it will. It probably will not 


spread much into the cultivated fields 
and pastures. 





Devil’s Shoestring, or Muhl- 
enberg Smartweed 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“I have several large patches of 
devil’s shoestring on the best fields of 
my farm. I have seen several articles 
in the papers advising thorough culti- 
vation, but I have done my best along 
this line and can not eradicate them. 
The roots, as you probably know, are 
strong, robber roots, which witl sprout 
again when cut off or broken. The 
weed resembles the smartweed very 
closely. In years of short rainfall the 
corn does no good where it is growing. 
This’ land was plowed seven inches 
deep last September, but few of the 
weeds were killed. Would plowing in 
August be likely to kill them? How 
would sheep work on this weed? This 
land would be worth over $125 per 














acre if I 
you can not tell me 


could get rid of this pest 
what to do, please 
refer the matter to your reader 

It has been our observation that 
devil's shoestring causes trouble 
in rather low, wet places or fields th 
have been recently tiled. Sever 
years ago we owned a farm on wl 
the pest was rather thick. After fil. 
ing and a couple of years of clean cul- 
tivation in corn, most of the shoestring 


disappeared. Some of our readers oe- 
casionally write us, however, that til- 
ing and clean cultivation are not suf- 
ficient. To these folks we have had 
no suggestions to make. Can any of 
our readers offer helpful advice? 
Probably the first two weeks in Au- 


gust would be the best time of year to 
attack the pest. Sheep would prob- 
ably eat it without hesitation, as they 
do practically all other weeds. 





Chicory 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
a sample of chicory and writes: 

“I am sending you a sample of a 
new weed that is growing this year in 
our meadow. I would be pleased to 
have you tell me what it is and how 
to get rid of it.” 

Once seen, chicory is easily recog- 
nized by its bright blue flowers, which 
are shaped like the flowers of the dan- 
delion. The plant grows two or three 
feet high. Its leaves at the surface 
of the ground are like the leaves of 
the dandelion. The stem of the plant 
is almost bare, but it carries some 
small leaves in the axils of which the 
blue flowers are borne. It is a pretty 





weed, but it has the power to do con- 


siderable damage in meadows and 
pastures. It is most common as yet, 
however, along roadsides, where it 
spreads both by seed and by shoots 
which are sent out by the roots at 
the crown. We suspect that the plant 
spreads more by seed than it docs by 
shoots. Probably our correspondent 
can get the best of it in his meuiow 
by mowing it so frequently that it can 
not go to seed. If this does not su ilice 
he should go over the land once ery 
two weeks and cut off the plants just 
below the surface of the groun:. OF 
if he considers this too troubles: me, 
he should put the land under cu!iiva 
tion. Clean cultivation easily get= the 

best of chicory. ; 
The dried roots of chicory wien 
ground have been much used as 2 sub- 
stitute for coffee. Many millions = 
i 


pounds of chicory have been us¢ 
this country. It is said to act as 4 
mild and harmless tonic, 
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Co-Operation and Lower 
. 
Prices 
hear a great deal about codpera- 
nowadays. Much of what is called 
j at name is simply a form of cor- 
I tion under the name of codpera- 
tion. Coéperation has become a word 
t jure with. For this reason many 
‘ e so-called coéperative societies 
foredoomed to failure. Many of 
i cooperative societies have been 
ores nized solely for the purpose of se- 
( ng greater financial profits to the 
pt cer. This is a laudable object, 
but is not the main object of codpera- 
t Any codperation that does not 
re in a better social life, in the 
de opment of character among the 
‘ rators, will decline in proportion 
profits decline. 
re is a limit to the profits of 
el the best managed societies. On 
this we quote from the very able paper 
on “The Economic Limits of Coépera- 
tion.’ read by Professor John Graham 
J 


oks, of Harvard University, who has | 


a thorough study of the sub- 


ooperation lifts the level of the 
competitive struggle; it makes it fair- 


er: it humanizes it, but it does not re- 
move it. Or, to put it more concretely 
in terms of another limitation which 
must be reckoned with—it is a limit 


that has both an immediate practical 
interest as well as a speculative one 


of even more importance. 

“iovery effective cooperative center 
instantly reacts upon local _ retail 
prices. Coéperative literature in 
many countries presents the most 


startling tables to illustrate what may 
be saved by pocketing the difference 
between retail prices (especially at 
points where there is little competi- 
tion or practical agreement on prices) 
and what products might be sold for. 
In Kurope generally, the purchasers 
of fertilizers, seeds, instruments, were 
muicted around 40 per cent, and be- 
sides the thieveries of adulteration. 
As in the successful store movement, 
coéperation brings these prices at 
once to fairly reasonable limits and 
often puts out of business inefficient 
retailers who could exist only by these 
crude exploitations. Again and again, 
as these prices are dropped to meet 
the invading codperators, one sees the 
tug of war begin. A Canadian store 
reports: ‘We had a magnificent show- 
ing the first year. We made prices 
tumble all about us, but since then we 
haven’t had much to show.’ Codper- 
ators on the Pacific coast have had 
plenty of experience of this same sort. 

“It is of course one of the. glories 
of cobperation that it does bring down 
the prices and keeps them down,a re- 
sult for which coéperation often gets 
scant credit; but when this margin of 
unfair prices has been brought down, 
the real limits within which codper- 
ators have to act is reached, and they 
are fairly pitted against opponents 
ready to try wits and_ efficiencies 
against the so-called ‘democratic busi- 
ness. There are thousands of these 
Vigorous individualists, even in Dan- 
ish bacon, butter and eggs, and in the 
English store movement, who do not 
fear codperators in the least. The one 
success of codperation tends to bring 
these men to the front where they are 
quite ready to measure themselves 
against the newcomers. 

“Where this rivalry is most devel- 
oped is the point we may best ask the 
speculative question, which is this: If 
consumers’ codperation is at most to 
do only a part of the world’s work in 
credit, insurance, distribution and 
manufacturing, what indication can we 
see of the limits of its service? First, 
though of less importance, is the ex- 
tremely probable development of the 
sell-governing workshops, in which 
the labor organizations, as producers, 
Will have a very considerable part in 
the future of industry. A great deal 
oi the more individualized or artistic 
work is likely to be so done. Artistry 
im this sense is sure to play a far 
larger part in the future, and its point 
©’ View is not that of consumers’ co- 
Operation. 





‘rees in a pasture provide much 

mlort for stock that is not grazing. 
‘here is no shade, it is well to get 
e trees started. 


nm A 





5 CENTS PAYS TO JANUARY 1. 
rial subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer 
the balance of 1914 is now only 35 
‘s (stamps or coin). Send today and 
tell your friends. 
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(11) 1091 





Suggestions for Tool House 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T intend to build an implement 
house, and would like a driveway 
through the center for carriages and 
farm wagons. I want room for corn 
planter, haying tools, gang plow, cul- 





a tool house. It is importcnt that a 
machine shed be free of interior posts, 
so that one can drive in and shift the 
tools around from one part of the 
building to another. If one does not 
have a narrow building for this pur- 
pose, a trussed roof will be necessary. 


A building 18x56 probably would be 
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i tivators, and machinery necessary in 
| the operation of a 300-acre farm. What 
should be the dimensions for such a 


building, and how should it be erected 


space for workshop?” 
Although a long, narrow building is 


such a structure is often preferred as 





not the most economical for space, | 





in order to allow plenty of room and 


| 
| 





A Good But Rather Expensive Tool House. 


large enough to accommodate our cor- 
respondent’s machinery and allow him 
room for a shop in one end. It could 
be made longer or shorter, according 
to needs. A room 8x18 would make 





a convenient small work shop, which | 


might be finished off a little better 
than the main part of the building. 
Posts on the front side should be 





| 





about sixteen feet apart, and the shed 
should have sliding doors along its 
whole length. This would enable our 
correspondent to drive in at any part 
and make it more convenient to get 
his machinery out. 

In designing machine sheds, each 
~ne should take into consideration the 
implemetns he has to house, making 
allowances for others he is apt to have 
in the future. It is preferable to have 
a little extra room than to leave part 
of the tools exposed most of the year. 
By thoughtful arrangement, however, 
it is possible to so pack them that 
much stuff can be stored in a rela- 
tively small space. The building ought 
to be provided with eave troughs and 
a cement floor has many advantages 
over dirt or boards. 


Value of Wheat for Hogs 


An Oklahoma correspondent writes: 

“In your opinion will wheat at 65 
cents per bushel, fed to hogs, return 
a profit when hogs are selling at 
cents per pound? What do you think 
one might realize per bushel for the 
wheat with hogs selling at the price 
mentioned ?” 

As an average of a large number o 
concluded 
conditions, 480 


experiments, it has been 
that under ordinary 
pounds of wheat should make about 
100 pounds of pig flesh. In other 
words, with wheat at 65 cents a bush- 
ej, it would require about $5.20 worth 
ot wheat to make 100 pounds of pork. 
With hogs at $7 per cwt., wheat should 
have a feeding value of about 87 cents 
a bushel. This is not considering any 
of the incidental costs, however, such 
as labor, risk, interest on the invest- 
nient, shelter, ete. 
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Paige dependability. 


doubly strong. 


margin of safety. 


bond. 


“36” Glenwood Model 


Gray & Davis Large Unit Elec- 
tric Starter, Cork Insert Multiple 
Disc Clutch, Stewart Carburetor, 
completely equipped— 


$1275 


Model “25” $975 


The Paige combines beauty of line and 
design with rugged sturdy construction. 

It is a car which is ever ready for any 
service that you may ask of it. 


Each and every part of the Paige is built 


There are no “weak links in the chain”— 
no point in the entire car which has 
not been reinforced with a generous 


Back of the Paige car is an organization 
which is the equivalent of a surety 


Ten men of national reputation as Manu- 
facturers, Bankers, Lawyers and Direc- 
tors of giant industries jealously guard 
the quality of every cotter pi 
goes into the construction of their car. 

These men —“ The Ten Associates” — 
have concentrated all of their com- 


The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, 201 McKinstry Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


=PAIGE 


The Logical Car for the Farmer 


On clinging, sandy roads—up steep hills— 
under any and all weather conditions— 
such is the type of demonstration which 
conclusively proves Paige quality and 


upkeep. 


service, 


in which 


bined manufacturing and general busi- 
ness experience on the Paige. 

They, in themselves constitute a guar- 
antee that no car will leave the Paige 
factory which is unworthy of the Paige 
name or the high ideals which govern 
Paige engineering. 

When you are considering the matter of 
price remember that the first cost of a 
Paige is practically the only cost. 


There are many cheaper cars than the 
Paige, but cheaper construction and 
cheaper materials do not argue for low 

If you buy an inferior auto- 

mobile you must expect inferior 


When you buy a Paige you are buying 
the car which has been recognized as 
“the greatest automobile value in the 
world for the money.” 

Write for literature and make it a point 
to see the nearest Paige dealer. 
him to prove to your satisfaction that 
the Paige offers more for the money 
than any other motor car in the world. 


Ask 
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smiled at him through | 


“Wide horsey,” she agreed sweetly. 


Hearts and Homes 




















half-past nine. He had hoped to have 


oe oe rs on subjects of interes 


Homes Depariment, 








When, an hour later, she fell asleep, 
Ted mopped a perspiring forehead. He 


Just as Well as Not 


(living on the adjoining 


r around the house on his back lop- 


his arms before the mirror, and swung 
sleep in the hammock. 


netting which he spread 


Orlando has to delis 











~ me AS 


— 


Vil keep Dimples, 


— + 








Dimples Thought it Lots of Fun. 


defend himself,” 


2g, that child has to be 


Dimples wakened in royal 


for Dimples to stop 


it to her mouth, 
to hold the glass of 
y, her own cravings 
, insistent on feeding him. 


Desperate conditions require desper- 


tub under the pump. 
were in a sad state. 


Dimples played with her blocks, 
gureled with de- 





by the watering 
stance before disturb- 
; water set out for the 
Ted is to get any studying 


the tub with both 
crept under the shelter of 
almost to her waist. 
he knee of her stocking. Those skirts must 
emphatic language she announced 
i to any where she was, 
set her on the 


He brought out a chair, 


Ted carried her his book, and a handful of clothes- 


for ven visits, 


— did not hear them; 
giving Dimples an occasional sup- 
set on his knee as she hung securely 
pinned to the clothes-line. 








“Want to go ride-a 


a hurried rush of women’s skirts— 
a sharp cry from Nell: 

“Hold the darling, mother, while I 
unpin her.” 

“Wait a minute until I see if she is 
dry on the east,” Ted remomstrated. 
Two women looked at him with scorn- 
ful eyes. When each had satisfied 
herself that the child was uninjured, 
the storm broke. 

Ted waited till both had finished. 

“All right,” he said, serenely. “I 
don’t know enough to keep a baby out 
of the water. I’m a ‘hard-hearted 
wretch,’ and anything else you like to 
call me, but I’d rather be all that than 
so hidebound that I couldn’t do a 
thing because it hadn't been done be- 
fore, and so narrow (he glowered at 
Nell) that I wouldn’t acknowledge a 
favor unless it was done in my way.” 

“How did you happen to get home 
so early?” Ted asked his mother, later 
on. 

“Nell was worried about baby, so 
we tried to ’phone you from town, and 
couldn't get an answer. Nell wouldn’t 
go to the hall till she did hear. She 
said she knew something awful had 
happened, so we just turned around 
and came home. I told the girl in the 
office I would report her—I knew you 
were home—but all she would say 
was, ‘They don’t answer.’ ” 

“l’m glad I didn’t hear the bell,” 
Ted blustered, skillfully removing the 
papers from the bells behind the shel- 
ter of his book; “very glad.” 





“Why didn’t you “get through with 
that studying to-day?” his mother in- 
quired querously, late that evening. 
“You could just as well as not.” 

There was no reply. 


An Interesting Program 

Last year a club of young ladies 
chose for the year’s club study “Amer- 
ican Artists and Their Work,” and 
current events. This subject had as 
subheads landscape painters; figure 
painters; mural painters; sculptors, 
and illustrators. Two members were 
given current events for each meet- 
ing, one taking foreign, the other do- 
mestic items of interest. 

This program proved both interest- 
ing and profitable. It could be fol- 
lowed by country clubs with the as- 











sistance of the traveling library. As 
most of our readers know, libraries of 
reference books for club study, and 
libraries of tiction, or a comopination 
of both, are sent out on application to 
the Iowa state library, the only expense 
being the freight charges. Sets of 
pictures are also loaned by the state 
library. All country clubs that do not 
have access to a good library should 
avail themselves of this opportunity 
to secure the best books for reference 
and wholesome fiction for entertain. 
ment. 


“‘Spreads”’ 


When there is a shortage of the berry 
crop, it is well to remember that rhubarb 
will take the taste of almost any fruit 
mixed with it. If there is a good rhubarb 
crop, one can have a variety of “‘spreads” 
with a small fruit crop. Rhubarb and 
figs, rhubarb with oranges, raisins and 
nuts, rhubarb with a third or less of red 
raspberries or black-caps, with black- 
berries, and with peaches, are all good. 
Rhubarb always requires equal weights 
of rhubarb and sugar, the proportion of 
other fruit does not matter. Weigh the 
mixture of fruits and add an equal 
amount of sugar. 

Do not make spreads of any kind in 
quantities. It is better to have four 















































a ‘sean to the regular recipe. 





Washer 


s all the dreaded hard work of washda 
Jest, put the clothes in the washer, close t 

lid and the machine starts working. 
you can leave the machine while the clot 
Washes clothes ck 


are being washed. 
Ww ithout washboard. 
Wringingi is as hard as washing, if not 
The Meadows does it a!!. 


Foot pedal control of wringer 
possibility of fingers or clothe 
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t Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson | 


BY THE EDITOR 


The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be & 
reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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The Thieves in the Vineyard | 


es on the Sabbath School Les- 


August 16, 1914. Matthew, 21: 


There was 
who 


r another parable: 


that was a householder, 
I a vineyard, and set a hedge 
a and digged a wine-press in it, 
an It a tower, and jet it out to hus- 
bandmen, and went into another coun- 


tr} 


rt (34) And when the season of the 
irew near, he sent his servants 


fruits 

to the husbandmen, to receive his 
fruits. (85) And the husbandmen took 
his servants, and beat one, and killed 
another. and stoned another. (36) 
Again, he sent other servants more 


han the first: and they did unto them 
like manner. (37) But afterward 
sent unto them his son, saying, 
They will reverence my son. (38) But 
he husbandmen, when they saw the 


i 

son. said among themselves, This is 
the heir; come, let us kill him, and 
take his inheritance. (39) And they 


took him and cast him forth out of the 


viney 


t 
( 


bandmen? (41) 


ard, and killed him. (40) When 
herefore the lord of the vineyard shall 
what will he do unto those hus- 
They say unto him, 


ome. 


He will miserably destroy those mis- 
erable men, and he will let out the 


shall render 





from you, 


vineyard unto other husbandmen, who 

him the fruits in their 

ms. (42) Jesus saith unto them, 

ye ever read it in the Scriptures, 

The stone which the builders re- 
eC ted, 

The same was 
the corner; 

This was from the Lord, 

l is marvelous in our eyes? 


made the head of 


unto you, The 
lom of God shall be taken away 
and shall be given to a 
on bringing forth the fruits there- 
falleth cn this 


ierefore, say | 








C (44) And he that 

st hall be broken in pieces: but 
on isoever it shall fall, it will 
s him as dust. (45) And when 
the chief priests and the Pharisees 
heard his parables, they perceived 
that he spake of them. (46) And when 
they sought to lay hold on him, they 
feared the multitudes, because they 
took him for a prophet.” 

Let us imagine ourselves in the 
temple on Monday morning after Jesus 
had cleansed it. The Sanhedrin had 
sent a committee to ask Him under 
What authority He was acting. Jesus 


r 


ecognized their right to do this. In 


fact. they had done the same thing in 


the case of John the Baptist; and so 
He says to them, in effect: You sent 
& similar committee to John the Bap- 
tist to determine whether his mission 
was of Divine origin or human. Tell 
me, what was your conclusion? They 


I 


elired for consultation and concluded 


that they could not answer that ques- 


t 


~ 


ye 


s 


oe 


ion: for “If we shall say, From Heav- 
He will say unto us, Why then did 
not believe him?” They dared not 
ay irom men, because the people re- 
led it as Divine. So they came 
to Jesus and said: “We know 
This was a confession of in- 
petence to determine whether a 
on was Divine or human; and so 
Ss said, in effect: I will not an- 
’ such an incompetent committee, 
will tell you a story: 
certain man had two sons and a 
yard in which there was work to 
‘one. He said to the first, “Son, go 
‘ today in my vineyard.” And he 
vered, “I will not’; but on reflec- 
L he changed his purpose and went. 
Greek word translate? “repent- 
1S not the same as that used in 
third chapter, where John said: 
pent ye; for the kingdom of heav- 
at hand.” That means change 
cart, while in this case it means 
ply a change of attitude toward the 
ject, and is thus used in three or 
other passages in the Bible. Then 
came to the other son and said 
‘cwise. And he answered, “I go, 
in fact, | am just going: and he 
“ most polite, apparently willing, 
' yet had not the slightest intention 


| 
| 








of going, and did not go. Now, said 
Jesus, in your judgment, which of 
these two did the will of the father? 
There was but one answer to that 
question. ‘they said: “The first.” Je- 
sus said, in effect: John the Baptist 
came preaching righteousness. You 
investigated him, but did not believe. 
The sinners did; and when you saw 
the effect on these sinners you did not 
change your minds or your purposes 
in order that you might believe, and 
“IT say unto you that the publicans and 
harlots go into the kingdom of God 
before you.” 

This gave mortal offenses, of course, 
but Jesus followed it up, saying, I will 
tell you another story: <A certain 
householder had a_ vineyard, and 
equipped it with everything that was 
needed—a hedge about it, a wine-press 
for extracting the juice, and a tower 
of observation. He then let it out to 
husbandmen and went away for a long 
time. (They could not help but think 
of the vineyard told about in the first 
part of the fifth chapter of Isaiah, the 
story which Jesus practically repeats.) 
There were three ways of renting in 
the days of dur Lord, practically the 
same as now. One was to rent the 
farm to tenants, furnishing seed and 
any additional labor that might be re- 
quired, the tenant receiving one-fourth 
to one-third of the fruit. A second 
way was for cash; a certain stipulated 
sum per annum; and the other for a 
certain stipulated amount of the pro- 
duce yearly, whether the crop was 
good or bad. These were usually long 
leases, sometimes for life, and could 
often be inherited. This last was evi- 
dently the kind of lease in the story. 

When the season 
came on, the householder sends for 


his share of the fruic (Mark 12). The 
lease or contract is violated. The 


servants whom he first sends they beat 
and send away empty handed. Then 
he sent still other servants, and they 
wounded some and killed one. The 
first servants sent evidently mean the 


prophets. By the “other” servant, the 
last one, He evidently means John 


the Baptist. Finally he sent his son, 
saying, “They will reverence my son” 
as the heir. All these years the ten- 
ants had possession of the vineyards 
and appropriated all the fruits. 
the son came with his credentials, 
they took counsel together and said, 
“Now, if we kill him and put him out 
of the way, then our ownership of the 
vineyard will be complete and unques:- 
tioned.” So “they took him, cast him 
forth out of the vineyard, and killed 
him.” 

Jesus now puts the question: “When 
therefore the Lord of the vineyard 
shall come, what will he do unto these 
husbandmen?” And they answered, 
“He will miserably destroy those mis- 
erable men, and will let out the vine- 


yard unto other husbandmen, who 
shall render him the fruits in their 


seasons.”’ The Greek words here are 
scarcely translatable into English, but 
the meaning is: He will deal with 
those wicked men according to their 
wickedness, and will let out his vine- 
yard to honest men. 

Now notice the difference between 
these two parabies. In the first, the 
charge against the Jewish people is 
neglect of the teachings of John the 
Baptist as the prophet and forerunner 
of the Lord. While the publicans and 
harlots received his message and re- 
pented, the Jews did not. In the second 
parable in the lesson they are pre- 
sented in the attitude of robbers, 
thieves, who in order to get possession 
of the vineyard conceived not only the 
idea of robbery, but of murder as well. 
It was simply a decisive struggle for 
possession of the vineyard. In order 
to gain it for themselves, they cast the 
rightful heir out of kis own posses 
sions and then killed him. Isaiah had 
distinctly poointed out, in chapter 5, 
verse 7, the meaning of his story: 
“For the vineyard of Jehovah of hosts 
is the house of Israel, and the men 
of Judah his pleasant plant: and he 
looked for justice, but, behold, op- 


pression for righteousness, but, be- 
hold, a cry.” 
Jesus then adds: You read your 


Scriptures; have you ever come across 


of fruit bearing | 





When | 





this passage: ‘The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same was made 
the head of the corner?” This is 
found in Psalms, 118:22 and 23, and 
is universally regarded by students of 
the Scriptures as a prophecy of the 
Messiah, and so understood not mere- 
ly by Jesus Himself, but by the disci- 
ples. Jesus is regarded by them as the 
foundation stone, the corner stone 
which holds the parts of the building 
together, “Christ himself being the 
chief corner stone; in which each sev- 


eral building, fitly framed together, 
groweth into a holy temple in the 
Lord; in whom ye also are builded 


together for a habitation of God in the 
Spirit.” 

Then follows, in plain language and 
unmistakable, the terrible prediction, 
first, that the kingdom of God will be 
taken away from them and given to 
the Gentiles; and then individually 
that “he that falleth on this stone 
shall be broken in pieces”; that who- 
soever stood in the way of it or re- 
sisted its progress, “on whomsoever it 
shall fall, it will scatter him as dust,” 
grind him to powder. In short, the 
attitude which they themselves indi- 
vidually, or any other man in all the 
ages of the world, should assume to- 
wards Jesus, would determine that 
particular man’s destiny. No greater 
truth than this was ever uttered. The 
question of all questions is: ‘What 
think ye of Christ? Whose son is he?” 

They could not fail to understand 
the meaning of these parables, as we 
learn from the last two verses of the 
lesson, and would have arrested Him 
then and there, but His popularity was 
so great after His triumphal entry and 
after the manifestation of His power 
in the cleansing of the temple, that 
they did not dare. So they put it off 
to a more convenient season, which 
occurred in a very few days after- 
ward. 

. 
To Save Cider 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A subscriber asks how to make 
and preserve cider. If he has a press, 
use good, clean apples, place them in 
a clean coffee sack or under cloths of 
maniila with the edges snugly turned 
in, put the cider in barrels or kegs, 
leave out the bung to work out the 
pummace a few days, and then go over 
the same process again, which is called 
“racking it off.” After the pummace 
has worked off by keeping the barrel 
full, bung it up tight, put a one-fourth 
inch vent on side of the bung and a 
faucet on the end, draw off the cider 
in bottles or fruit jars, making them 


perfectly tight, leaving a small air 
space in each. Keep the bottles or 


jars in a covered box, and in a cool 
place in the cellar. Experience will 
teach you how to tie down the corks, 
or “the man from Missouri.” 
J. H. STRONG. 
Polk County, Iowa. 





Japanese gardens afford much pleasure 
to their owners. These are produced 
in the oval blue and white dishes of the 
old willow-ware pattern, and can be 
copied at home. The dish is filled with 
water, and in it is planted a piece of car- 
rot, a turnip top, a sponge sprinkled with 
grass seed, and a little potato island on 
which Japanese looking sprouts 
spring up. The gardens as sold are pro- 
vided with china and metal toys—storks, 
fiucks, and castles. Convalescent chil- 
dren get much pleasure from these gar- 
dens. 


soon 


Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams 1) cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give siZe or age. 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address, 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 
maker," illustrating hundreds of the newest pat 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Special 
book on embroidery patterns, “‘Embroidery for Every 
Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and describing how 
stitches are to be worked, price 5¢ per copy. postpaid 
Address all orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Pattern Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





























No. 6805 Vaist—Cut in izes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 1%, yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 6791—Children’s Dress—Cut in sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size require: 
244 yards of 27 inch material 

No. 6788—Ladies’ House l)ress—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 46 inches bust measure. \le 
dium size requires 4 vards of 44-inch ma 
terial. 

No ys’ Blouse—Cut in sizes 4 
to 12 Age S vears requires 17% 
yards inch material 

No. zidies’ Five-Gored Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure 
Medium size requires 25 vards of 54-inch 


material. 


The above patterns will be 
address by the 
this paper, on 
each. 


sent to a 
Pattern Department of 
receipt of ten cent for 


iDaiar'’e!! NEW 

Baier’s” (ira Fly Trap 

The trap that will catch 
more than one gallon of 
ties dafly. Itis 11 Inches 
wide and 10 inches high 
made of galvanized wire 
% throughout, and there is 
y no reason why it should 
not last a life-time. Ask 
your hardware dealer, anid 
if he cannot supply , 
send us #60c and we w 
Yi, ship you one direct 

Baier Bros. Mfg Co.. 
Cissna Park, Ill, 














foreign countries represented. 
from the farm in attendance. 


Why 


Many special short courses. 


this advertisement. 


GEO. P. MAGILL, President, 





Highland Park College 


The Greatest Practical School of the West 


Nearly 2,000 students enrolled last year. Thirty-eight states and eleven 
Hundreds of young men and young women 


Because they find at Highland Park College the op- 
portunities and advantages offered nowhere else. 
3ecause these advantages cost less here. 
Because the training is practical and thorough. 
3ecause students enter upon their merits. 
All the regular college courses. 
Sciences; Pharmacy; Domestic Science; Needle Work, ete. ; 
mal; Telegraphy; Mechanical, Electrical, Signal, Gas and Steam Engineering; 
Blacksmithing; Manual Training; Carpentry, etc. 
Write for catalogue of course desired. 
Fall term opens September Ist. 


Music; Art; 
Commerce; Nor- 


For special consideration mention 
Address 
DES MOINES; IOWA 
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Everywhere 
on the Farm 


there are fascinating subjects 
for your Kodak—the harvest 
“Shep’’ driving 
calf but- 
the 
timate home scenes of every- 


: 
scene, old 


home the cows, the 


ting his pail of milk, in- 
day life and the good times 


with the children and even 
home portraits—all! of these 
have a value that cannot be 
estimated. 
tells 


always be glad to recall. 


Every picture 


a story that you will 


Kodaks $6.00 and up. 
Brownies $1.00 to $12.00. 
aler for 


Ask your a MHustrated cataloque, 


rie will mail it Sree. 


ASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


393 State Street, RocuEsTerR, N.Y. 
























This 
Book Tells 
You How To 


MAKE YOUR CAR GO 
FASTER AND EASIER 
AND LAST LONGER 


Friction uses up engine power, slows dowa 
your car. and wears it out. Cut down fric- 
tion to the lim!t, speed up your car and save 
repairs by using Dixon's Graphite 
Transmission and Differential 
Grease, No. 677 and other Dixon 
Graphite Auto Lubricants. The 
graphite stays in the bearings, prevents 
heating, noise and wear, and lengthens the 
life and increases the mileage of your 
car. Write today forthe hook, “‘Lubri- 

cating The Motor,” No. 46, telling the 
® best lubricant for every auto bearing. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


y the 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 
EST. 1827 


53 BU. WHEAT PER ACRE 


We have just harvested our 
Kharkefand Funk’s Turkey Red Wheat. 
highest yielding varieties. 

We handle 
Alfalfa. Clover. Timothy and Millet Seed. 
Send to us for prices and samples. 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 
1508 1508 W. ‘Wa ashington $t., Bloomington, mi. 


ALFALFA‘6# 


Best Hardy Non-irrigated Seed 99.8% Pure 

994 germination, $9.00. Government tested. “Absolutely 
— ed Northern grown, extremely hard No seed 

etter. Have Turkestan Alfalfa, Sweet Clo rer. New 
Timothy, grass seed all kinds. Ask for our latest 60-page 
book on co ing Alfalfa. 76-page catalog and samples. 
All Sent Free. Wecansave youmoney. Write toda 
A. &. BERRY SEED CO., Box {\)}; CLARINDA, A tows 























Now is the time to get ready to sow alfalfa. July and 
August good months. Get our book, Alfalfa, The Wonder 
Crop, Free. Full information on how to successfully 
grow alfalfa. How to prepsre the ground, protect and 

arvest. Earn 7% net on $1,000 an acre. Also tells — 
“NITRAGIN,” the famous inoculator. Write toda 
Galloway Bros.-Bowman Co., 225 Galloway Station, Waterloo 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 

-ie-2 Write forsamples & prices. 

JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 

SWEET SEED- -Pare white and biennial 

yellow. Prices and circular how to 

CLOVER oo. it sent on request E. BARTON, 
ee . Falmouth, Ky. 











Kills Prairie Dogs and Gophers 
of allkinds. Endorsed by State 
Experimental Stations. 1400 
tablets prepaid for $1.25. War- 
7 ranted. Raticide Tablets, 25c 
Ask omy ol or_send direct. 
. D. Chemical Co., Ft. Dodge, la: 
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Boys’ Corner 


We talk here 
about the soil 




















This department is for beginners. 
about the simple things of farming 
and bow it was nade: how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more. and any time any- 
one Wants to asi a question. or doesn't understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he bas noticed, 
we hope he wil!) write us 


Winter Wheat 











The winter wheat crop this year is 
the largest in the history of the world. 
The yield per acre is the highest and 
the price per bushel is the lowest for 
many years. On many farms wheat 
is actually cheaper than corn, and is 
being fed to the pigs as a substitute 
for corn. 

With prices so low it might seem 
that it would be a bad thing to raise 
much winter wheat next year. Many 
farmers who ought to be growing win- 
ter wheat will think this way and will 
make a mistake. 

Every corn belt boy should know 
about winter wheat. Every year more 
and more farmers are finding that it 


pays better than oats. It is a coming 


crop. Ten years ago it was grown for 
the most part south of central Iowa. 
Now much of it is being grown in 
northern lowa, and even in southern 
Minnesota. Every five or six years it 
winter kills, but on the average it out- 
yields spring wheat by five bushels 
per acre, and gives fully five dollars 
greater profits per acre than oats. 
Many years it gives an even better re- 


turn per acre than corn, and at a less 
expense. It 1s worth while for anyone 

and especially for a corn belt farmer 
boy—to find out all he can about win- 
ter wheat. 

The first thing to do in winter wheat 
growing is to get the right variety. In 
lowa, northern Illinois, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and states farther north it re- 
quires the very hardiest variety to 
live through our cold and oftentimes 
dry winters. A cold, open winter ap- 
pears to be very unfavorable to win- 
ter wheat. If there is plenty of snow, 
it seems to make little difference if 
the weather is cold. Turkey Red is 
the hardiest of all our common varie- 
ties of wheat. Othey varieties relat- 
ed to it, which are almost as good, 
are Malakoff, Turkestan and Minne- 
sota No. 529. In buying winter wheat 
seed, get it if possible from someone 
in the neighborhood who has had good 
success with winter wheat. If you 
have to send away, do not send any 
farther than necessary. 

In Missouri, southern Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Ohio they can grow tenderer 
varieties of wheat, which, will yield 
more. Good varieties of this sort are 
Dawson’s Golden Chaff, Rudy, Fulcas- 
ter, Poole, and Fultz. 

If any of you boys are thinking of 
growing winter wheat this fall, you 
should get the seed as soon as pos- 
sible. After you get your seed wheat, 
run it through the fanning mill once 
or twice, and then tre.t it for stink- 
ing smut. Buy formaldehyde at the 
drug store, and dissolve it in water at 
the rate of one pound of formaldehyde 
to forty-five gallons of water. Then 
soak the wheat in this solution for 
twenty minutes and spread it out to 
dry. They have found in Canadian 
experiments with winter wheat that 
they have been able to increase the 
yield in this way by an average of five 
bushels per acre. 

Winter wheat likes a seed bed that 
is firm underneath and has about an 
inch of loose soil on top. The best 
seed bed is made by disking up small 
grain stubble as soon as the shocks 
are taken off, and plowing before tne 
middle of August. When the plowing 
is followed by two or three diskings 
and harrowings, a first-class seed bed 
can be worked up by the middle of 
September. In Kansas experiments 
it was found possible to secure yields 
of thirty-five to forty bushels per acre 
by extra work on the seed bed, where 
yields of only five to fifteen bushels 
per acre were obtained by working up 
the seed bed in the ordinary way, by 
one or two diskings or a plowing in 
September. Winter wheat greatly ap- 
preciates a good seed bed, and since 
work is generally not so very rushing 
during the last half of the summer, it 
pays to get everything just right for 
the winter wheat.» Disk and plow and 
harrow as soon as you can after the 
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Put Your Money in a Real Silo Filler—The 


OHIO 


There is no reason why 


season after season without breakages, ioubie e, delays and inferior 
work. It is simply a matter of selecting the s7g/¢ silo filler at first. 
The secret of the ““Ohio’s"’ powerful, almost unbreakable construction 


es in its steady improvement for thirty-five years—ever since silo fillers 


ume into use. 
You 
you know what the 
Almost without exc 
year made the gr alest 
“ts because the “Ohio” 
t expense for power jan 1 crew. 


“Ohio” is doing. 





engths —free from shreds and leaves—every job was finished with the east 
time lost through delays or breakdowns. 
Why not operate such a machine this year? Write us—let us tell you 


how easily you can do it. 


Late “OHIO” Improvements Eclipse 
Anything Ever Before Produced 


One lever, so sensitive 
aeverses the feed instantly. 





iain shaft. Suitable for pit silos. 
These and many more big features have been r 
for ‘Ohio’? owners. The 19l4improved *‘ 


= Mail a Postal for Details 
PF. -k today for **Silo Filler Logie” and Mol 


— The Silver Mfg. Co. 


308 Broadway Salem, Ohio 


aS 


est nN 





“Modern Silage Methods,’’ the 
famous text book, 264 pages, 
mailed for ten cents, coin or 


your sil 


cannot realize the speed and economy possible in a silo filler until 


epcion the men who operated 
and most sattstactory profits. 
did the most work in the 
The si 


that it operates unde r finger = sure, starts, stops or 
Five popular siz Vi 
silage crops. Famous Direct Drive, with drive 























o filler sl 


1ould not go through 


“Ohio” silo fillers last 
They made the most 
least time and at the 


ge was clean cut in untform 














to any height silo.’ Cuts all 
, cutting cylinder and blower fan 
‘onverted into shre dder, 
ming top, record prof- 
tter than ever. 





PATENTED 
SPEED 600 TO 700 
REVOLUTIONS PER NIN 


























stamps. 
al 
middie of July. and keep it up until | or else put on 200 or 300 pounds of 
you get a seed bed which is firm un- | acid phosphate or bone meal. I doubt 


derneath and loose on top. 

When you seed the wheat, by all 
means put it in with a drill. There 
is a little doubt as to whether or not 
drilling pays with oats, but it is cer- 
tain that drilling generally pays with 
winter wheat. Especially is this true 
in localities where the wheat is likely 
to winter kill. Drilled wheat seems 
to catch the snow better. Perhaps its 
roots are a little deeper in the soil. 
At any rate, it generally lives through 
the winter better than broadcasted 
wheat, and under ordinary conditions 
the yield per acre of the drilled wheat 
should be fully three bushels more 
than of broadcasted wheat. 

Around Des Moines the best time 
to sow winter wheat is the second 
week in September, although this last 
season good results were secured from 
seeding as late as the third week in 
October. It does not pay to take any 
chances, however, and one season with 
another, there will be less loss from 
winter killing if the seeding in central 
Iowa is completed by the middle of 
September. In Missouri, the seeding 
may be delayed until October in the 
average season. 

Some folks seed wheat in a corn 
field while the corn is yet standing. 
To do this they use a single horse 
wheat drill, which will do fairly good 
work provided the corn is standing 
fairly straight, and the rows are a full 
three feet six inches apart. The best 
yields are not often secured from 
wheat seeded in this way, but perhaps 
they are the most economical yields. 
Wheat seeded in this manner will al- 
most always give better results than 
oats seeded on the corn stubble in the 


spring. Sometimes the corn is taken 
off for fodder or silage, and the stub- 
ble is disked up and the wheat is 
drilled in. We have seen yields of 
over forty bushels per acre on land 
worked up in this way. 


On the poorer soils in the southern 
part of the corn belt they have found 
it possible to increase their yields by 
from three to fifteen bushels per acre, 
and their profits by from $2 to $8 per 
acre by broadcasting fertilizer just be- 
fore drilling in the wheat. They gen- 








erally apply from 100 to 300 pounds 
of what is known as a 2-8-4 fertilizer, 





if fertilizer will pay yet in Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa, and northern Illinois. 
It is interesting to experiment with it, 
however, and if you boys can get your 
fathers to buy 200 or 300 pounds of 
one of the fertilizers which I have 
mentioned, you might try fertilizing an 
acre of wheat and keep a record of 
results. 

Next spring you will probably want 
to seed clover or clover and timothy 
on your wheat. One of the big reasons 
that farmers grow grain in the corn 
belt is to get a chance to secure @ 
stand of grass with the least trouble. 
You can broadcast ten pounds of tim- 
othy and seven pounds of red clover 
per acre on the winter wheat in late 
February, when there is a light snow 
on the ground, or while the ground is 
frozen into what is known as a honey- 
conibed condition. Or you can wait 
till a little later and harrow in the 
seed as soon as the ground gets dry. 

Winter wheat is a grand crop which 
will be grown more and more in the 
corn belt, but as it is grown more and 
more, it will be more and more trot 
bled with such insect pests as Hessian 
fly. But never mind these pests. lf 
you are a good farmer, you need not 
be much afraid of them. Whenever 
you want it, Wallaces’ Farmer will be 
glad to tell you about fighting them. 


THE HELM SANITARY 
HOG FOUNTAIN 


provides an unfair 








ing suptr ot 

clean, pure water 

Can be reniwved 

from place tuys ace 

as required. (#8 

not be over ed 

or brokro gr 

never get oO 

order. No valveeé 

or floats ex- 

posed air! no 

complicate S. 

The wate: ot 

fiow back f ie 

pan to de tbe 

water in the rrerer 

voir. Drinkine pap 

removable 3° aD 

be cleaned anc '¢ 

placedinat te. 

Write for 0 = 

cial free trial order for immediate shipment = 

ature free. 

| BAIN BROS. MFG. CO., Cedar Rapids. lowa 
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Claims won’t 
fill your silo 










GET THE FACTS 


<3 actual capacity, not claims, hot 
s ne eechines, nor big-sound- 

;..r numbers that gets a silo filled, 

vy can easily figure any cutter’s 
| aan 7 It depends upon the size of 

+... throat and the number of revolu- 

‘ons per minute—if machine is other- 

~jse able to handle the silage. The 


BLIZZARD 
Ensilage Cutter 


emall, ause socompact and simple, and 
its ne eon run high because they rep. 
revent the width of the throat—but when it 
ynes to actual work the Blizzard fairly eats 
 theeorn. Usea Blizzard and yoursilo will 
be filled slick as grease, 

che Blizzard is easy running. Your farm 
engine wil runit. Fills bighest silos. 

Makes even-cut silage, Sirmpie, 

safe durable. Seif-feed table. 
‘Almost runsitself, Write for 


4 


catalog and full particulars. 


The Jos. Dick Mfg Co. 
Box 30 CANTON, OHIO 
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TTS) ITT1) 
Your Silo the 
Day We Get 
Your Order 
The Hinge-Door Silo 


afi Convenient—perfect ladder— 
steel door frame—permanent anchorage. 


. -1, Same construction with 
The Lansing Silo detachable doors. 


. +1. —for chicken raiser and 
The Chicken Silo crhaii farmer -more esas, 


more milk, more pork. 


The Silberzahn Ensilage Cutter 


Convenient, durable, light power. All sizes. 
We can ship you a silo the same duy we 
get your order. 

WOODS BROS. SILO & MFG. CO. 
General Oflices: Dept. 5 . LINCOLN, NEB. 
Kranches: Lansing, Mich,; E. St. Louis, Hh 3 
Topeka, Kans.3 Denver, Colo-; Crossett, Ark. 5 
Lexington, Ky.3 Atlanta, Ga.3 Maryville, Mo. 3 
West Bend, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CENTER SHEAR CUTTERS 
fake best Ensilage at least cost. Patented Cen- 
ear feature effects a positive shear-cut entire 
le, from sides to center of throat. Less 
utting capacity, decreased expense fos 
iron (unbreakable) knife wheel. Cate 

FREE— 
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KALAMAZOO TARK & SILO CO, 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 






olis, Minnesota FY c— B 
rt Worth. Texas Yar 94 Guaranteed 
LY writt Topay 





é Save draft—save repairs 
n't rut roads or fields. Send today for free 

b ‘trated catalog of wheels and wagons. 
Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elim St., Quincy, Ill. 
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S | GRINDERS PLATFORM | ELECBRIC LIGHTING 
1 SCALE $642] PLANTS 3552 
ACCESSORIES - HANGERS - PULLEYS - SHAFTING * BELTING ac 
“if you buy a LENNOX you're safe,” you get the best 
acomuss LENNOX MACHINE CO., mansacrown ows 























Gade All Steel Gates 


Built of channel 





" 3 ; i : 
iil, ° Days’ Trial steel with solid steel 
FA c rods instead of 
; oe woven wire. Ad- 


+ 


justable for hogs, 
shew or uneven 
ground. 

WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR TODAY. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and Free sample. 


a BROS. COMPANY 
epartment D 
£0 3. La Salle sSt.. Chicago, Illinois 


OMICAL. 


GADE, 


LAST A LIFE TIME. 
25 Main Street, 


;orms 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management w.!i be cheerfully answered 





























Dairy Maps and Dairy 
Manhood 


If you will take any map, whether 
published by the dairy department of 
the state or the United States, and 
notice the sections of the country in 
which dairying succeeds, you may be 


surprised. Take, for example, the 
dairy map of Iowa. There are about 
560 creameries in ‘owa, and if you 


will draw a line running east and west 
through the middle of the state, you 
will find about 120 of them south of 
that line, and the rest north of it. 
Now, the country south of the line is 
better adapted to dairying than the 
country north of it. The land is more 
rolling, and naturally better drained. 
The winter is shorter, the grass comes 
earlier in the spring, and the cold 
weather sets in later. Land is con- 
siderably cheaper, and is better adapt- 
ed to blue grass, though not as a rule 
so well adapted to corn. Most of it 
will grow clover quite as well as in 
the north. A great deal of it will grow 
alfalfa, and produce about one crop 
more in the year as a rule. 

The question arises: Why is not 
this country covered with creameries 
and given over to dairying? Extend 
this line running through central Iowa 
clear through from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ocean, and you will find that 
by far the greater portion of the 
creameries and dairies and cheese fac- 
tories lie north of that line. Why? 
It is not in the land; it is not in the 
climate. It must, therefore, be in the 
people. 

Migration moves not exactly on 
lines of latitude, but on isothermal 
lines, lines of heat and cold, perhaps 
varying a little south. The people 
north of this line are from New Eng- 
land, where, ever since the first set- 
tlement of the country, they have un- 
derstood a good deal about dairying, 
and from northern Europe, where they 
have had the same training in that 
line from their youth up. 

Then there is a second reason: 
These northern European folks take 
kindly to codperation. They do not 
have the intense individualism that 
belongs to the Scotch and Scotch-Irish 
populations that have come in through 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and so on west through to the Pacific 
coast. Dairying, to be profitable, must 
be codperative, and more depends on 
the man than on anything else. These 
peopie take kindly to an organization 
based on the principle of one man, one 
vote while the populations farther to 
the south take more kindly to a stock- 
holding propostion, in which the vote 
is according to the shares of stock, or 
the amount of money invested. 

A stock-holding proposition, where 
the votes are in proportion to the num- 
ber of shares held, will ruin any 
creamery or any other organization 
that claims to be coédperative. This 
principle has been the death of coop- 
erative movements from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and from the Lakes to 
the Gulf. 

It is quite true that in a dairy com- 
munity dotted with creameries you 
have better farming, better houses, 
higher priced land, and a better social 
life. |Lands don’t decline in fertility 
in a dairy section as they do in a corn 
and wheat section. In proportion to 
the real value, they sell at a higher 
price. Hence we think it our duty to 
encourage the development of dairy 
interests throughout all our territory; 
but to be successful, dairies must be 
run on strictly codperative lines: one 
man, one vote. 

Whether they can be maintained or 
not depends on whether the people 
who engage in these codperative en- 
terprises are big enough in their man- 
hood and broad enough in their views 
to refuse a higher price for their prod- 
uct than their own cooperative enter- 
prise can give. Men who have not this 
moral stamina ought not to be allowed 
to go into any codperative organiza- 
tion, only to betray it. There is a 
great deal of complaint in some sec- 
tions of the corn belt now, that cen- 
tralized creameries are breaking up 
cooperative creameries by paying a 
higher price for the time being than 











WAS NEVER BEFORE 


THERE 
as good a time to buy a De Layal 
Cream Separator as right now. 


THE “DOG DAYS’”’ ARE AT 
hand, when dairying is most difli- 
cult without a separator and 
when the increase in quantity and 
improvement in quality of cream 
and butter are greatest through 
the use of a good separator. 

THEN THERE IS THE GREAT 
saving of time and labor, which 
counts for more in summer than 
at any other season and often 
alone saves the cost of the sepa- 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL 


“DOG DAYS” 


the best time 
to buy a 





SEPARATOR 


Look up the nearest De Laval agent AT ONCE, or 


drop us a line and we will have him look you up. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


rator, aside from all its other 


advantages, 


THIS IS LIKEWISE THE SEA- 
son when De Laval superiority 
counts for most over other sepa- 
rators,—in closer skimming, 
larger capacity, easier running, 
easier handling, easier cleaning 
and absolute sanitariness. 

A DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARA- | 
tor bought now will easily save 
its cost before the end of the 
year, and it may be bought for 
cash or on such liberal terms as 
to actually pay for itself. 


165 Breadway, New York 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 





























the codperatives can give. We know 
of no law that can put a stop to this 


altogether. The coodperators’ them- 
selves can do it, however. Law can 


help. The only efficient law, however, 
is the law of righteousness that impels 
a man to stand by his own people even 
if offered two cents a pound more for 
cream than the creamery can give, or 
if offered on the sly a higher test than 
his cream justifies. 


Skim-Milk Calf Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What would you suggest as a ra- 
tion for a three-months-old bull calf? 
The calf is a full-blooded Short-horn, 
and is getting four or four and a half 





gallons of -skim-milk daily, together 
with good, bright oats. The calf is 
in good condition. Do not consider 


the cost of feeds in advising a ra- 
tion.” 

Skim-milk and oats make an 
lent calf ration. Instead of the oats, 
a mixture of equal parts of oats, corn 
and bran, together with a little oil 
meal or flaxseed meal, might be used. 
Ordinarily, the cheapest and best ra- 
tion is equal parts of corn and oats. 

Thirty to forty pounds of skim-milk 
daily is a large amount unless the 
calf is being fitted for show or sale. 


excel- 





Since our correspondent does not care | 


for expense, it may be all right to feed 
this much. Ordinarily, we would not 
feed a three-months calf more than 
twenty pounds of skim-milk daily. 


Rule for Silo er 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please give us the cus- 
tomary rule for estimating the con- 
tents of a silo?’ 

The rule is first to find the number 
of cubic feet in the silo. This is done 
by squaring the diameter, multiply- 
ing by .78, and multiplying that result 
by the height of the silo. For instance, 





there would be 2,340 cubic feet in a ! 
thirty | 
The number of cubic feet | 
is multiplied by forty in case the silo | 


silo ten feet in diameter and 


feet high. 


is thirty feet high, and by forty-five 
in case it is forty feet high. A cubic 
foot of silage is supposed to weigh 
forty pounds in a thirty-foot silo and 
forty-five pounds in a forty-foot silo. 
In the ten-foot silo, thirty feet deep, 
there would be 93,600 pounds of sil- 
age, or forty-six and three-fourths tons. 
Most folks, instead of going to the 
trouble of figuring this out, consult a 
table such as is published in most of 
the silo bulletins put out by the state 
experiment stations and the manufac- 
turers. These tables are carefully com- 
puted in the same “vay as we have in- 
dicated in the foregoing, and so it 





makes very little difference whether 
one does it for himself or consults the 
table. 





Pit Silos 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Why is the pit silo not considered 
a success in Illinois? If a pit silo 
couldsbe built of the materials used 
in building a cistern, would it be a 
success in the clay soil of Fulton 
county, Illinois? What is the most 
convenient method of getting the sil- 
age out of a pit silo?” 

There are two reasons why pit silos 
have not come into use in the country 
east of the Missouri river. One is the 
inconvenience in getting out the silage 
and the other is the difficulty in keep- 
ing out ground water. In western Ne- 
braska and Kansas and at some points 
in the loess soil of western Iowa, pit 
silos have been used with fairly sat- 
istactory results, but in most of the 
corn belt, the ground water is too 
near the surface to make the pit silos 


very satisfactory. On well drained 
ground there is no reason why the 
silo should not be sunk a few feet 


into the ground, but we do not recom- 
mend more than this except in very 
unusual localities in the corn belf€. 
Even where the pit silo is a success 
so far as keeping the ensilage is con- 
cerned, the difficulty of getting it out 
is considerable, especially toward the 
end of the feeding period. In above- 
ground silos, one man can feed the 
silage very comfortably, but with a 
pit silo it is necessary to have some- 
one in the silo and someone else above 
to get out the silage, and some sort 
of power will be necessary to do it sat- 
isfactorily. 





Ration for Cows Producing 
Rich Milk 

Work at the Missouri station indi- 

cates that there is a tendency to under- 

feed cows giving rich milk. It seems 

that cows giving milk testing 4 or 5 

per cent require a much heavier ra- 


tion than cows giving ordinary 3 per 
cent milk. This has of course been 
taken into consideration before, but 


it seems that most people have under- 
estimated the necessity of heavier ra- 
tions for cows giving rich milk. The 
feeding standards as devised by Arms- 
by and Haecker are all right when ap- 
plied to ordinary cows, but when ap- 
plied to cows giving milk richer than 
4 per cent of fat, do not provide for 
the supplying of quite enough feed. 





A dark, dirty stall is a poor place 
in which to keep the bull. See that 
he gets plenty of exercise and fresh 
air. 
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The New Community Spirit at the 
County Fair 


BY WM. A. McKEEVER 


Professor of Child Welfare, University of Kansas. 


Notwithstanding the creditable out- 
ward showing made by many of the 
contest clubs of boys and girls organ- 
ized by state and government agents, 
of sentiment 
the 


be- 


turning 
the methods and 
Many 

children 


there is a slow 


against some of 
practices of clubs. 
lieve that the engaging 
and young people in the individual 
contests for prizes the 
equivalent, is entirely out of harmony 
with the spirit of the times, and that 
it is a hurtful effort to keep alive the 
nineteenth century of competi- 
tion and the eighteenth century issue 
of individualism. Now, the twentieth 
century watchword is cooperation de- 
veloped to the point of community con- 
sciousness. But if we are ever to real- 
ize the full meaning of this significant 
motto, we must inculcate team prac- 
tice and the spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness among all the boys and girls. We 
are now trying to give all the elements 
of society and all the individual mem- 
bers thereof equality of opportunity, 
both to get their share of the world’s 
goods and to contribute their part to- 
ward the world’s progress and well- 
being. 

The prize contests in corn raising 
and tomato canning, judged by their 
results for an improved social order, 
place too much emphasis on corn and 
the intrinsic worth of boys and girls. 
This individual prize contest system 

whether its promoters know it or 
not—is an effort to foster a struggle 
among the strongest and_ brightest, 
and to build up a society of picked 


these 


of 


money and 


issue 


winners. The great masses, those of 
mediocre strength and ability, and 


those ranking below, have no part in 
this jealous combat, and in it they are 
not permitted either to count or to be 
counted. It is therefore high time we 
human welfare workers shculd come 
together upon a plan for bringing the 
children’s displays at fairs, institutes 
and elsewhere, which will foster team 
work, cooperation and individual con- 





tributions to the community's credit 
and welfare. And so, as a possible 
means of stimulating constructive ef- 
fort in this new direction, the follow- 
ing plan is offered for the boys’ and 
girls’ part in the matter of furnishing 
exhibits. 

Make the contest a group affair—a 
community against a community, a 
neighborhood against a neighborhood 
—and thus permit the smallest child 
in the school to contribute his mite 
and to be counted with the others. 
Then judge the neighborhood display 
as a whole, not on the basis of any 
particular thing it may contain, but 
on the basis of its general appearance, 
worth and creditableness. Encourage 
each neighborhood to appoint groups 
and teams of its young people, to be 
responsible for the producing, collect- 
ing or assembling of particular mate- 
rials in which the local community 
seems to excel, and insist that each 
and every child of school age be at- 
tached to one or more of the groups. 
If it seems advisable, display the pro- 
duce and handiwork of the boys and 
girls in separate exhibits side by side. 
The following premiums are suggested 
for the district displays: (1) A phono- 
graph or victrola for the school; (2) 
a piece of playground apparatus (spe- 
cified); (3) a set of books for the 
school library; (4) a large silk flag 
for the school; (5) any other appro- 
priate gift for the school or for the 
entire community. 

Every rural district has its poten- 
tial geniuses whose rare talents must 





lie forever undiscovered and unsung 
unless something be done to bring 


these splendid dormant aptitudes into 
active use. The public exhibit at the 
fair, the institute, or elsewhere, will 
perform this valuable service for the 
young person and enable him or her to 
find new light and inspiration for his 
life. Ask, therefore, for specimens of 
work of a peculiar merit where such 
is the product of the hand and brain of 
a child or a young person. Thus bring 
out an exchange of helpful and unique 








ideas and arouse a deeper interest in 
the displays. It is a wonder that the 
people go back so freely to witness 
the same old stock of exhibits. 

As an incentive for bringing out the 
displays, make it definitely known that 
those participating with credit will re- 
ceive a large amount of public atten- 
tion; that their exhibits will be labeled 
in conspicuous ways; that photographs 
of the entire neighborhood group and 
of those who contribute as individuals 
will be kept before the public view; 
that pictures, stories and written de- 
scriptions of those who do creditably 
will be published in the newspapers; 
that attractive premiums will be given 
to the districts which win. It will 
prove most helpful if some promoter 
—perhaps the county superintendent 
of schools—can visit each district and 
organize the effort, explaining, ap- 
pointing leaders, and the like. 

Now, it will be observed at once 
that this group plan will arouse a com- 
munity consciousness and stimulatea 
unity of purpose among the young of 
the neighborhood, and that the plan- 
ning of the exhibits and the other de- 
tails connected with this annual affair 
will furnish the occasion for many a 
semi-social gathering. 

In order to stimulate the latent 
genius in the rural community, sug- 
gest that the boys try to bring out 
something of the nature of the articles 
listed below: 

1. Attachment for a plow, harrow, 
cultivator, mowing machine, or hay 
rake. 

2. A handy device for mending the 
harness, breaking a colt, laying out a 
garden plot, lifting off a wagon box, 
splicing a broken wire, testing seed 
corn, sheltering young chickens. 

3. Plans and specifications for a 
farm barn, an electric lighting plant, 
a home sewage system, a home water 
plant, an inexpensive sleeping porch. 

4. Plans and displays for a boy’s 
private room, a boy’s hunting and 
sporting outfit, tools and implements 
for an amateur workshop, devices and 
apparatus for home play, a boy’s pri- 
vate library. 

5. Illustrations, devices, models or 
descriptions showing any other effort 
or interesting aspect of boy life on the 
farm. 

Suggestions for girls’ displays might 
include: 

1. A new style of simple house gar- 
ment, a new way of draping a window, 
a unique device for proteeting clothes 
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from moths, a home-made recptabje 

for a girl’s hat and gloves. . 

2. An original painting of rura} 

scene, a crayon sketch of a person op 

animal, a pen sketch of a lake or riyey 
scene, and the like. 

3. A labor saving device for kiteh. 

en or pantry, a sketch or display of a 


model cozy corner, drawings jor 
girl’s private room. 

4. Program for an ideal week of 
work, recreation and outing for a farm 
girl in summer, a program for enter. 
taining the summer girl visitor. 


5. A program for the summer pie. 


a 


nies, social affairs, outings and the 
like, suitable for making farm life at. 
tractive to the young people of the 
community. 

6. An original piece of music or 
poetry or other unique work of art 


suitable for adding charm to country 
life. 

7. An essay or a complete plan ex. 
plaining how to conserve the life and 
strength of the ordinary country mot}- 
er, and how to render her place one of 
beauty and attractiveness. 

Displays suggested for both 
might be: 

1. Plans and drawings or photo 
graphs illustrating a neighborhood 
playground, social center, or summer 
camp. 

2. Plans, drawings, or photographs 
illustrating the children of the neigh- 
borhood in their play and industria] 
activities. 

3. <A display of the Bible helps. the 
song books, and the other devices used 
in the furtherance of the rural Sunday 
school work. 

4. Plans, specifications, pictures 
and the, like, showing a neighborhood 
building (actual or ideal) used for re 
ligious, social, economic and other pur- 
poses of the whole community. 

5. Plans and specifications or pho- 
tographs for a model rural home and 
its environs. 

6. Displays of dolls, playthings, 
play-houses, and other belongings of 
the children of the kindergarten age. 

7. Photographs of babies congre- 
gated in groups on lawn, at picnics, or 
elsewhere. 


sexes 


On one particular day at the fair, 
which can be known as “Children’s 
and Young People’s Day,” bring the 


boys and girls prominently before the 
public in every possible and worthy 
way. Use some such measures as the 
following: 

1. Admit free to all 


the grounds 











Iowa State Fair and Exposition 
Des Moines, Ia., August 26th to September 4th 
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EDUCATIONAL 

250 Acres of Exhibits. 

Sixty Acres of Farm Machinery. 

Practical Lectures by Experts. 

Demonstrations on Farm Problems. 

Art Exhibits Loaned by Great Artists. 

College Research Work Set Forth. 

Women’s and Children’s Interests Feat- 
ured in Women’s Building. 


Object Lessons in Every Exhibit. 





NOVEL FEATURES 


lowa Counties in Exhibit Contest. 
Saddle and Show Horse Events on New 
Course Opposite Amphitheater. 
Auto Polo— Thrilling Sport. 
Daredevil Automobile Races. 
Steeplechase and Foxhound Races. 
Hunters and Jumpers in Close Contests. 
Thousands of Game Birds. 


Many Unique Exhibits. 





ERA 








EXHIBITORS 








IN IOWA 





Increased Premiums, Magnificent New Buildings, Exhibits Never Before Put On, Unsurpassed Racing 
Facilities and an Amusement Program of Great Variety--All These Mark 


FAIR HISTORY 


STATE 
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A GROUP OF BELGIANS AT IOWA STATE FAIR, AUG. 26 TO SEPT. 4 


FAMOUS FOR ITS MAGNIFICENT EXHIBITS LIVE STOCK AND FARM PRODUCTS 
PLEASE NOTE—ENTRIES IN LIVE STOCK DEPARTMENTS CLOSE 


Don't deny yourself and family this great opportunity for education and enjoyment. 


IOWA STATE FAIR AND EXPOSITION, AUG. 26th TO SEPT. 4th 


C. E. CAMERON, Alta, Pres. 















ENTERTAINMENTS 


Race Program—Best Ever Put On. 

Four Famous Bands—18 Concerts Daily. 

Opening of "Panama Canal," Big Night 

ow. 

Automobile Races. 

Fashionable Horse Show—Stock Pavilion. 

Steeplechase Racing. 

Hurdling by Hunters and Jumpers. 

Auto Polo on Race Course. 

Pony Polo by Expert Teams. 

Trick Mules and Comedians, Trained Ele- 
phants, May Wirth—Famous Lady 
Bareback Rider, Vaudeville and Spe- 
ialty Acts. 


IMPROVEMENTS 
Many New Improvements, Including Wo- 
men’s and Children's Building, New 
Barn for Dairy Cattle, Addition t 
Street Car Station, New Paddock, New 
Subway, Power Hall Remodeled, 
Building Remodeled for Boys and Girl: 
Club Work. New Walks and Drives. 





















A. R. COREY, Des Moines, Sec’y. 
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dren below the high school grade, 
all of the high school age who 
agree to march in the lines and 
part on the parades. : 
Arrange for a parade of the chil- 

and young people, having them 
review before the grandstand, 

riding in floats and carry-alls spe- 

decorated and designed for the 

srrange for drills and counter- 

iing of the school pupils, having 

pass by twos in their respective 

porhood groups, and carrying 

and banners. Have the largest 

ich group in the lead, and grade 

down to the smallest, by classes 

i sired. Have the teachers, or Sun- 

-chool teachers, or both, walk on 

<ide as line officers or in front as 

If practicable, have the band 

ing national airs during this pa- 

Also have the boys and girls 

muss in front of the audience and sing 

national air with subdued music 

is an accompaniment. If there hap- 
pens to be a rural band or orchestra, 

» that a conspicuous place. 

if practicable, and as an incen- 

-e to bring out the crowd, arrange 
for and advertise the taking of a mo- 
tion picture of the young people while 
they are participating in these move- 
ments. 

Give the infants a conspicuous place 
n the program of exhibits, but do not 
offer any prize for the best, the pret- 
tiest or the soundest. This contest 
affair is an unsocial effort which gives 
place and prominence to a compara- 
tively few of the favorites, and which 
worse than offends the mothers of the 
great mass of mediocre and common 
children. Why should we want to put 
se precious little ones in a contest 
each other? Must we apply 
the old practices of striving for place 
and prestige before the mothers of 
these babes in order to induce the par- 
ents to take an interest in the welfare 
their little ones? Rather let us so 
arrange matters that whosoever will 
may come and partake of the real 
“bread of life’ which we may have 
prepared for them in the form of bet- 
ter methods of care and nurture for 
the children. Let us so arrange mat- 
that any mother who desires it 
may receive some genuine service for 
her child. Let us arrange that any 
mother may come in and have her 
child tested and scored in accordance 
v scientific scale, so that she 
may go away with some very definite 
knowledge as to the needs and condi- 
tions ot the little one. 
The author of this article will fur- 

h the form for the score card in 
the case of those who may actually 

ish to use it. Proceed as follows: 

[fave a score card on which may be 
entered a brief, detailed record of the 
status of the child as to health and 

urishment. Mark by a standard, 

weight, comparative symmetry, 
ot organs and limbs, com- 
freedom from blemishes and 
ts Mark off a certain percent- 
tor each discoverable defect, and 
the total of these from one 
per cent in order io obtain 

nal score. 

practicable, provide a nurse and 
other caretakers to assist in handliag 
| safeguarding the children during 
» period of the fair. Provide a tent 

hed for the day nursery, with a 
yeround on the side, and add such 
elips aS running water, cots, chairs, 
baby swings, easy chairs for mothers, 

id other inexpensive equipment. Ap- 
point an official photographer, who 
be glad to make one free picture 
for the mother and one for the fair 
company for the exclusive right of ply- 
his trade at the fair. Place a la- 
beled picture of every child examined 
‘i a conspicuous card case among the 
displays. Have the score sheet made 
the form of a pad, so that carbons 
may be obtained for the permanent 
eS while the mothers are privileged 
to keep the original markings. 

Thus the children and young people 
ol any community, through their con- 
duct and displays at the fair, may re- 
flect the true community spirit. Thus 
they may add to the glory and charm 
ol the best community life. And thus 
ay be taken some decisive steps to- 
ward building up that rural wholesome 
mindedness which alone can counter- 
‘ct the lure of the city. 
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Save seed from some of the choicest 
Plants in the garden. In this way one 
can develop a strain especially adapt- 
ed to his conditions. 





Dry Weather and Crops 


To Wallaces Farmer: 
Crop reports from many localities 
tell of an extremely dry season, and 


nearly ail report that the corn crop is 
looking espescially well. What are the 
causes? In my own observation, and 
judging from reports in Wallaces’ 
Farmer, suckering is widely prevalent 
this year. The writer will give his 
opinion on these problems, and will 
hope to hear from Wallaces’ Fi ner 
and from your readers. 

In the first place, the hot, dry weath- 
er of the past season both allowed and 
required frequent stirring of the soil, 
thaking much fertility available, espe- 
cially the nitrogen. Heat is favorable 
to the development of nitrogen in the 
soil. In the second place, the move- 
ment of water in the soil has been up- 
ward for two seasons. Moreover, the 
scanty rainfall of last winter caused 
little or no leaching of fertility. These 
two facts combined should result in 
an accumulation of available fertility 
in the surface soil. 

The present season so far has been 
a repetition of last season, and I[ 
think that there is present in the soil 
an unusual amount of available nitro- 
gen, so much so that corn has been 
able to make a remarkable growth in 
spite of drouth conditions. Other 
crops seem to show a similar condi- 
tion. Potato vines are very rank, al- 
though there are very few potatoes, 
and those are small. Beans are rank, 
but there are no pods. I wish some 





experiment station would analyze typi- 
eal soils from localities where drouth 
has prevailed for two seasons. Does 
Wallaces’ Farmer think that potash 
and phosphorus have been. developed 
in proportion to the nitrogen? It seems 
as though the upward movement ot 
moisture should bring them toward the 
surface. If there is a Jesson to be 
learned from failure, is not the present 
season enough to cause agricultural 
editors and farmers to scratch their 
heads? 
D. B. PATTERSON. 

Adams County, Illinois. 

Remarks: ‘rhe editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer has long observed that the 
season following a dry year is gener- 
ally unusually productive. He has 
attributed this in part to the improved 
physical condition of the soil. It ap- 
pears that the drouth serves as a 
great plow to break up the soil par- 
ticles in such a way that they are most 
easily worked into condition the fol- 
lowing season. 

Our correspondent’s reasoning is all 
good, and for the most part quite in 
accord with scientific teachings. Stir- 
ring the soil by letting in the air does 
favor the growth of the kind of bac- 
teria which changes the nitrogen of 
the soil into nitrates, the form in 
which it is of especial use to plants. 
Heat and moderately dry weather are 
favorable to the development of nitro- 
gen in the soil. In Colorado they have 
found on very alkaline soils, under 
conditions of hot weather but with a 
fair supply of moisture, that tremen- 
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dous quantities of ritrates are formed. 
In some cases so much nitrogen was 
formed that the plants, getting too 


much of a good thing, died. Our cor- 
respondent is probabiy rocht in think- 
ing that heat favors the fixation of ni- 


For the maximum 

probably aiso re- 
considerable 
salts. 


trogen in the soil. 

fixation, however, it 
quires the 
moisture and alkaline 

During the dry season of 1911 we 
had the pleasure of walking over the 
experimental fields of the Illinois sta- 
tion with Doctor Hopkins. We were 
talking concerning the unusualiy rich 
growth made by vegetation after a sea- 
son of drouth. Doctor Hopkins then 
advanced the same theory as our cor- 
respondent has advanced. He _ said 
that possibly in such a dry season as 
1911 considerable amounts of plant 
food were brought to the surface soil 
and left there by the evaporation of 
the water. Nitrates were especially 
affected, but also phosphates and pot- 
ash salts. 

After a season of drouth the soil is 
undoubtedly improved in many ways. 
The benefits are not all due to drouth, 
but many of them are due to the hot 
weather which almost always accom 
panies drouth.—HEditor. 


presence of 


New Codperative Elevator.—Two hun- 
dred and fifty-four farmers of Alto 
county, Iowa, have organized an elevator 
company. They have built a modern ele- 
vator building which will hold 45,000 
bushels of grian. The operator can stand 
on the lower floor and dump a sixty- 
bushel load of shelled corn in any bin in 


Palo 





the building within three minutes. 























Sandwich 


Send Today for this Free Catalog 
And the name of a dealer nearby who will 
, ing ch. This book 


show you the Everlasting 
ictu it—tells the insic 

on—why we build of Cypress, *‘the 

wood eternal,’”’ line it with steel and give you 

the best though it costs us more, for Cypress is 
a costly wood; yet we have always used it. 

This book also gives you, measurements of 

— mcribs anc 

























ranaries. 
ou will 
want them 


eaten if you ever 








Free. ost- 
age paidby 
us. Don’t 
forget to 
send for it. 





Hark! the Chorus of 
15,000 Farmers! 


«““The Sandwich Elevator Wins”’ 


Eternal 
Cypress 





Beware of the elevator that rattles, for that deaf- 
ening rattle and din means a steady vibration—a steady 
loosening and finally the dropping out of the nuts, 
bolts and rivets. ‘Then Smash! 


Made of Cypress 
The Sandwich is made of Cypress, **the wood eter- 
nal” and will be everlasting!y on the job when the 
steel kind is dented, bent and out of running—when 
pine and poplar have rotted and fallen to pieces. Farm- 
ers know the value of our system of construction for we 
sell more elevators than any other manufacturer. 


Gannot Sag 
Straight and firm all the time. Here’s how we do it. 


Elevator is made in two sec’ ons with strong malleable 
hinge couplings Hinges extend 20 in. on elevator sides. 














Farm Elevator: 


The Noiseless Elevator—Doesn’t Rattle to Pieces! 


WRITE QUICK FOR FREE CGATALOG 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 203 Walnut Street, Sandwich, Ill. 








Sg Hl Tae oC ‘ss \ 


READ THE VERDICT 
OF THE JUDGES! 


John Mehlin, Jr. Humbolt, Neb, **The 
wich is certainly a great labor-saver gan 
fill my crib to the top now where without it a 
third of the space would be empty.’” 


C.H. Keller, Marshall, Minn. **My Sandwi 
has elevated in one season between 25,000 a 
$0,000 bushels of corn for myself and nejgh- 

rs.Had my crop picked one cent a bushel teas 
on account of hav- 
ing the Sandwich 
Elevator.’’ 





Carr, Col- 
**Cribbed 
¥ bushels 
with the Sandwich 
Elevator, without 


@ cent of expenses. 
Could not ‘do with- 
out one.’” 


wis 
ms 
1 0,0 00 


‘Cribs 
















This is doubly re-enforced by 4% in. bolts that hold the 
sections closely and firmly Every four feet on bottom 
and sides, rigid heavy band strap-iron braces and 
trusses are placed. 


Sandwich Special Features 


Has corn cleaning grate which screens out shelled 
corn, busks and silk, Your corn is clean when cribbed. 
Steel drags and flights go clear across elevator. No 
chance for clogging. Tilting or Swinging Receiving 
Hopper Overhead Wagon Dump-—(No dangerous 
platform for team to stumble over) -simple in operas 
tion; light, easy to transport, Best for driveways. 
Sandwich Bucket Elevators 
We also make Rucket Elevators with 18 in. cups and No, 


77 chain. Send for Free Booklet giving full information, 










SH Feed srocn OODAYS, 4, 


At My Risk—No Money Down!! 


I don’t ask you to pay me one penny until I prove to you that Sal-Vet will rid your 
stock of worms—make your hogs sleek, healthy and better able to resist disease—make 
your sheep thrifty—keep your horses and cattle in a heal < 
is to feed Sal-Vet as directed—watch results and report at the end of 6) days. Just fill out 
the coupon below and mail it tome. I'll ship you enough Sal-Vet to last your stock 60 days 


The Great 
Live Stock 
Conditioner 


Sal-Vet is not a food, but a medicated 













at my risk. 

The Great 
Worm 

Destroyer 
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Es 
PRICES == 


ECE TATE BES po ° 

Never sold in bulk; only in Trade- 
Marked Sal-Vet packages. Shipments. 
for 60 days’ trial are based on 1 lb. of 
Sal-Vet for each — or hog, and 4 lbs. 




















Has saved thousands of hogs in every state. ’ 

salt. Stock do not have to be dosed, drenched or handled. Read what this man says: 
“*We have had hog cholera all around i but cor own howe sou ie fine name. We simply think lots of the 

i i y p n Ss c ition. 

Sal-Vet which we have been feeding, and whic ep mi he Te, naieiet. Siam 


Fill Out the Coupon—Send No Money 


Tell me how mary head of stock you have, and I’ll promptly ship . 
you the Sal-Vet you need. You simply pay the freight on 
arrival—feed it as directed, and at the end of 60 days report 

— 


for each horse or of cattle, as ner} THE $. R.FEIL CO, 
rithout breaki la: 
irene Ca metas ee va Boone esvesane, one @ 


YY 3 


I claim, I'll cancel 


If Sal-Vet has not done all 
dress, 


ge— you won’t owe me a penny. 
SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 


thy condition. All I ask you to do 





EE Tre. 


— 











$ iw if 
Sidney R. Feil, Pres. 

@ THE S. R. FEIL Co. 

& Dept. 14 Cleveland, Ohio 

© Ship me enough SAL- VET to last my stock 

60 days. 1 will pay the freight charges when 

it arrives, agree to report results promptiy in 

& 60 days and at that time pay for it if it does what 

youciaim. If it not you are to cance! the charge. 


MFG. CHEMISTS 2 Skippina Sta..........ccccccc cece es eesseetes 


No. of Sheep .....+-E0gs...++++ CO icccs Horses. +00*e00 
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Bargain Prices on 


STEEL Shingles 


1,000,000 Sq. Ft. Priced For 
Quick Selling! Freight Paid! 


This is the greatest roofing offer ml ever 
heard of. A special sum mer price made on the 
famous Kdwards Reo Steel Shingles that never 
' 
t 






t, rust, born or weer out Now you « = have 
4 genuine steel roof at less cost than bes 
re in big sheets. Liy 100 or 
hammer and nails. No 
ay over old roof 


t-yrade 
ut shingles. Con 
more at atime with only» 
n*ing, no ti inst sith needed 
or sheathing if you wi-h. 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


At Lewest Factory Prices 








Ourexclusive Tightcote process 
monns extra heavy galvanizing 
ajter tunes tixscutand stamped, 

































No raw © no chi 
or corrosion anywhe 





nee for ru “t 
Pa 





Inter xia ae es 

ip; protects nail-hi les v pa = 
1 ng in wind $10 000 Guarantes CRIPLOCK 
1 jagainstlightning. Weare world’s ROOFING 


st makers of Steel Shingles, V- 
‘ p, Corrugated, Standi 

. painted or galvanized, and quote 
su amazingly low prices, freight paid 
\ ritetoday ; give sizeof roof if pussibic 


FREE 200%.20 and Pind o nt how 
SAMPLE ttest: 
iv -A roofing We send sample and 

rections free. Make your es 
eons. Ask for Book Non, 
THE EDWARDS MFG. anemmnee Jl 
8306-8356 Lock INCINNAT!, OHIO 


ng Sean, 


a onapari- 








— cK 
All Good Grocers Scil, Recommend 
and wuarantee 


i Lewis’ Lye 


The Standard for Half a Century 


Best for all general 
purposes for which 
Lye is used. 
Supreme as a Hog 
Conditioner and 
Preventive of Disease. 
Booklet describing its many 
uses on the Farm and in the 
Home FREE on request. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT MFG. CO. 


Mann facturing 
Chemists 


PHILADELPHIA y 

















v ten thousand horses 
“re cured every year with 





Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 






and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
foned. asy and simple no Eexperis 
neeied; no cutting to be just a 
little uttent ever fifth day and your 
money refunded if it ever fails, Cores 
most cises within thirty da)s, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and [ull particulars given in 
Plem “a Vest-Pocket 
eterinary Adviser 
Rest) veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chenists, 
wl Union Steck Yards, Chicago, Ml. 
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Don’t Have a Blind One 
‘VISiI A — 






MOON red 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjune- 
tivitis. 





Shying horses all suffer 
liscased eves. 
. willconvince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. No matter how niany doctors have triedand 
failed. use V.sio” under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpsid on receipt of price. 


WiSIO REMEDY ASS'R.. 2458 Calumet Avenve, Chica: 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to 
to this department 
will be cheerfully an 














contribute their ex- 
Questions relating to 
swered 


Serehend or Chicken-P ox 


Sorehead or chicken-pox is a conta- 
sometimes called a form 
skin It 
head that 


the 


gious disease, 
which affects the al- 
parts the 


with feathers, 


ol roup, 
tacks the 
not covered 
the 


lobes 


of are 


of 
mouth, 


root 
nostrils, angles of the 
the ears 
times the feathe 
fected. Usually the edges of the eye- 
lids are affected, and the eyes swollen 
shut. It spreads rapidly from one fowl 
to another. Mosquitoes, gnats, flies, 
mites, lice, and even ants are carriers. 
The period of incubation from two 
to twenty days. 

Bulletin No. 152, of the 
experiment station says: 

“Sorehead is a serious drawback to 
poultry raisers in the south, and if 
the disease strikes a flock during June 
or July, nothing could do the fowls 
more damage, it is extremely con- 
t:gious, apparently well fowls one day 
being covered with sores on the head 
the next. The cause of sorehead yet 
remains a mystery, though there 
seems to be a prevailing opinion that 
it is caused by impurities in the blood. 
That opinion is sustained by the writ- 
er’s experience, as follows: Several 
years since, over one hundred fowls, 
both old and young, succumbed to the 
disease in his yards, and neighbors 
also lost great numbers. The next 
season, March Ist, I began mixing 
powdered sulphur in morning food for 
all fowls, three times per week (one- 
half pint to each half-gallon of food), 
and adding twice per week one-quarter 


beak, 


of and wattles. Some- 


red parts are also at- 


is 


California 


as 


of a pint of epsom salts to each gallon 
of drinking water, continuing the ! 
same until about October Ist. Since 
that time I have had no cases, yet 
neighbors who did not use any precau- 
tions buried their fowls daily. Sore- 
head in winter is indeed a rare occur- 


rence.” 

If sorehead breaks out in a flock, 
separate the sick from the well imme- 
diately, and clean and disinfect the 
house, roosts, nests and yards. Grease 
the affected parts with carbolized vas- 
eline, and use permanganate of potash 
in the drinking water. Cured birds 
are slow in recovering their vitality; 
it is best to mark them. Unless espe- 
cially good, it is hardly worth while 
to keep them as breeders. Be very 
careful to introduce only healthy birds 
into your flock; isolate strange birds 
for a week or ten days before putting 
them in with the flock. 


Rest the Ground 





It is bad policy to keep the poultry | 
yard always in service if this practice | 
in be avoided. Better two small runs | 
used alternately than ua large one in | 
constant use. If possible, grow a crop 
in the poultry yard during the sum- 
mer: nothing will purify and renew 
the ground quicker; :but if this is not 
practicable, at least turn the chickens 
out, plow up the ground, and let the 
weeds take it Ground in eonstant 


“towl-sick,” as 
If the chicken 
house has a dirty floor, remove the 
top two or three inches and replace 
with gravel or coarse sand 


diseased, 


some breeders 


use becomes 


suy 


Feathers With Nits 


A subscriber sends us a bunch of 
feathers taken from near the vent of 
a cock bird, and asks what is the 

| trouble. 

The teathers are bound together at 
the base with a mass of nits of the 


chicken louse. The nits are laid upen 
the down feathers. In eight weeks 
the third generation is mature, and in 


this generation the estimated number | 


of the offspring of a single pair is 
125,000 individuals. If all the nits on 
the enclosed bunch of feathers had 
hatched, the lice would almost have 
eaten alive the unfortunate bird. 
Dust baths or wallows treated with 
lice-killer or carbolic acid help the 
chickens to rid themselves of the pest. 
They should not be allowed to multi- 
ply in such numbers. Almost every 
hen will have an occasional louse, but 



















motorists 


| 





at zero. 





olarine’ 


FRICTION REDUCING MOTOR 


5,918,098 gallons sold last year 
1,536,232 gallons more than 1912 i» 07 


The constantly increasing use 
of POLARINE by thousands of 
is indisputable 
dence of its lubricating efficiency. 

It affords perfect lubrication 
to all makes and types of motor 
cars, motor trucks, motorcycles 
— and motor boats. 


POLARINIS: 
correct lubricating body at any 
motor speed or temperature. 


POLARINE rem 
POLARINE differs 
from all other motor oils, in 
that it lubricates perfectly at 
extremes of —, 


7 Standard Oil Company 
(AN INDIANA CORPORATION) 
Makers of Lubricating Oil for 


Leading Engineering end 
Industrial Works of the World 
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25 tes 
PRICE 92° 





and none other. No meal or filler. 
25-lb. Pail $2.00. 


paid in 100-lb. lots. 


GEO. H. LEE CO. 





A PET FORMULA 


There’s hardly a swine breeder but has a pet for- 
mula for regular use, rangin 
conditioner and bowel regu 
ture of salt, copperas and sal glauber. 


Lee’s Hog Remedy is our pet formula, not because we have found 
it good, or because a few neighbors have found it good, but because 
scores Of thousands of farmers have found it to be good, and because 
the very list of ingredients prove it to be good for the purposes for which 
it is designed—a worm destroyer, bowel regulator and general conditioner. 

Lee’s Hog Remedy is non-secret. The ingredients are Sulphur, Iron Sulphate (Cor- 

eras), Charcoal, Sodium Bicarbonate, Tobacco, Antimony, Salt, 


aphthalin, Gentian, Sodium Sulphate (Glauber Salt), Copper Sulphate and Aloes. 
You cannot beat it, either quality or price. 


100-lb. Box $6.00. 


from a high-class vermifuge 
ulator down to a simple mix- 


Sodium Hypo-Sulphite, 
These 


For sale by all Lee Agencies or freight 


Omaha, Nebraska 











Jacob E. Decker & Son’s Anti-Hog ‘Cholera Serum 


Producers of HIGH POTENT SERUM Made in Accordance with Government Intra-Venous Metnod 





MASON CITY, IOWA 








if the setting hen and her chicks are 
kept free, the house cleaned frequent- 
ly, birds that are of low vitality re- 
moved, 
several times a year, they will not be 


infested. It’s always a fight, especial- 
ly it the lice have a start. The bird 


trom which these feathers were taken 
should be treated thoroughly with lice 
powder, and the dose repeated in a 
week. Pull out the feathers about the 
vent, and grease the vent with salty 
grease or carbolized vaseline. 





House Trained 


To train the young stock to go into 
the chicken house instead of piling up 
in their brood coops is a troublesome 
task, which should be commenced be- 
fore the cool nights come. About the 
first of September, begin moving the 
brood coops towards the chicken 
house you wish the young to roost in. 
Move forward a little each night, and 
by October Ist the birds should be at 


and the flock treated for lice | 


| 
| 


the door, ready for the removal of the | 


coops altogether. Cull all the young 
stuff, and do not winter anything that 
does not promise to give good profit. 
Have the house thoroughly cleaned 
and disinfected, and separate the pul- 


lets and hens. House uniform sizes 
together as near as you can. Leave 


the chicken house open as long as pos- 
sible for early colds usually come from 
stuffy houses. Do not overcrowd; if 
there are small chicks, keep them to 
themselves. When the time to house 
the young stock has come, we iave 
reached a cross-roads, and a wrong 
turn here may take us a long way 
from success. 








. 
Limberneck 

A Kansas correspondent 

“My chickens are troubled with 
disease which I think is wry neck or 
wring neck. They have trouble 
holding their heads straight, and cau 
not see very well. They have part 
control of their heads. but can 1 
fly very straight. Is this trouble 
tagious?” 

Limber-neck may resi from a 
ber of troubles. At this season of 1 
year it generally the result of pt 
maine poisoning, the chickens 
ing poisoned by reason of eating so! 
dead animal which Started 
putrefy. or the maggots from same 

The first step in treating this tro 
ble to be sure that the chickens 
do not have access to putrefied fles 
Give the affected chickens a_ tab! 
spoonful of castor oil and one-lil! 
grain doses of suiphate of strychnin: 
every four to six hours. 


writes: 
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has 
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S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS £055 15,000.5. 


3.00. §. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa 





q Cc. RHODE ISLAND REDS—Tompkct 
strain. Write for descriptive circular, 


Me 











P. H. THIEL, Reuwick, Humboldt County, for 

3 DOGS. bias, 
® 

Scotch Collies 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetiand ponies of al! 
sizes. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 

). C. THOMPSON & SON x 


Jamaica, Lows 
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NLOAD your corn in four or five minutes to the load and do 


no hard work yourself. At the same time crib your corn 
in good condition. Use a John Deere—The Sagless Elevator. 
Separates shelled corn from ear corn when elevating ear corn. 


Readily set up by one man. Has large capacity and is light 
draft. A boy can easily operate it. 


Runsonroller bearings, is made entirely of steel and does not sag. 


Ask about the kind of an elevator you are interested in: John 
Deere—The Sagless Elevator. John Deere Inside Cup Elevator 

and John Deere Cypress Wood Portable Elevator are for ear 
corn or small grain and John Deere Tubular Steel Elevator is 
for small grain only. All described in elevator booklet. 


How to Build Corn Cribs—Plans Free 


Book with blue print plans shows in figures how more than the cost of an 
vator outfit can be saved by the way the crib is built. Tells all about 
Deere Elevators. To get it without charge ask for ak No. A-28 


- John Deere, Moline, Illinois 


Here’s the Best Corn Crib You Can Buy 


THE CRESCO 


ALL METAL AND PORTABLE 


Made 6, 7 
single or double 
any time you want mor 
ventilator means sound ¢ 
perforated floor. They 
strong and durable. [un 
ai lumber crib and are mor 









any length desired, 
cribs as you wish. Easy to add to 
- crib room. Our special 
r Each crib has metal 
t-proof and fire-proof, 
g run cost less than 

iactory Made almost 

entirely of steel j y channel iron 
Heavy steel braces usd to tre ngthen crib. Root 
galvanized iron; sides heavy galvanized mesh, elec- 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


Interesting circular free. Write today: 
CRESCO, IOWA 


With 20% 
Less Feed 


and & feet in width, 








> 





Cross joists 





Our double crib, 6 feet on each side, 20 feet long, 
8-4oot driveway in center 


led: doors reinforced. 


HUBER 4 PETERSON MFS&. CO., 


Hog Profits Increased 


\perts on hog raising agree that hogs thrive better, gain more weight and 
-r on less feed if givena c« onat ant supply of clean, sanitary water. 
gs and other live stock a chance and get the increased protits. 
arm water in 40-degrees-below-zero weather and cool, fresh water 
ottest days. This is only possible with the 


0-K STOGK WATERERS 
























rhe ““All-Vear-Round’’ Waterers. Easily filled, automatic feed. 
(-uaranteed n-freezable. Are disease preventors. Pays for itse)f in 
rut +, Will last a lifetime. Saves time and labor. Increases your stock 
s Reduces your feed expense. Simple, practical and inexpensive 


If O-K Waterers are not sold in your 
freight prepaid. 


wed complete ready to use, town, 
your order and we will ship you one direct, 

rite today for our catalog and price list. 
Ask for Our Money-Back Guarantee 


PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY 


2312 Floyd Ave., SEOUX CITY, 1LOWA 






















BUTLER’S SPECIAL | 
CORRUGATED METAL—RAT AND FIRE PROOF 
The best metal grain bin for the price in the world. Defies 
competition. We make all styles. This is not our highest grade 
bin. but is splendid value. Keeps grain in perfect condition. Large door 
aud other features. Ask for prices of different kinds and oR also valu 
able circular giving opinion s of experts on storing grain for high prices. 


BUTLER MFG. CO., 1213 W. 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

















$50. 00—SAVED BY BUYING A—$50. 00 
Bovee Horizontal Furnace 


AT MANUFACTURER'S PRICES 


Has a large combustion chamber. Heat travels twelve feet before leaving furnace. 
Burns 52 in. wood, cobs, or any soft coal. Has doors 16xi6 or 17x21 inches. Burns 
coarse wood or stumps without splitting. We also manufacture a full line of both 


Bovee Celebrated Economy Furnaces and 
Bovee Heavy Ali Cast Iron Furnaces 
The Best and most Durable Heating Plants ever sold. Send pencil sketch for 


plans and manufacturer's prices. 
BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 295 Sth St., 





Waterloo, lewa 











(19) 1099 

















CROP NOTES | 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are tnvited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is pot 
reported. send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county 
part of the state from which 
signifies northern part; (ce) 
southwestern, ete. 











and state designate the 
the report comes (n) 
the central; (sw) the 





IOWA. 
Sac County, (nw) fowa, July 29th.— 
Best prospects for corn we have had 
1895. Potatoes couldn't be better. 
rley acreage smaller than last year, 
yield is about 5) bushels per acre. 
Oats vield very uneven, and quality poor; 
they were injured by rust. Popcorn acre- 
age is smaller than usual, owing to the 
poor price receive d for last year’s corn. 
A large amount of popeorn is still held 
by the growers. Dealers offered to con- 
tract for this year’s crop at $1.10 per 
ewt., but only aosmail amount was 
contracted for. Pastures are getting poor, 
although we have had from two to four 
inches of rain since the Fourth of July. 
Lots of hog cholera. Apple crop is a 
total failure.—Chas. Hi. Carlson. 
tinggold County, (nm) Towa, July 27th.— 
Weather too hot and dry for corn. Farm- 
ers feeding cattle. One field of oats con- 
taining 18.5 acres yield 592 bushels. Wa- 
ter hard to get for threshing engines. 


Ik. FL Rundlett. 


Monona County, (we) lowa, July 380th. 
\We have had three weeks of dry, hot 
weather This morning we had a good 
rain. Winter wheat has been threshed; 
it vielded from 12 to 26 bushels per acre 
uid is worth 60 cents per bushel. Oats 
are being stacked. Hiogs are selling at 
about 8 cents.—H. L. Wingate. 

Cedar Coutny, (ec) Iowa, July 30th. 
Threshing is half done, and barley is 

elding about 3) bushels; oats all the 


Corn is 
fairly good, 
-Charles 


Way trom 30 up to 65 bushels. 
doing its Pastures are 
There is 
Mason. 


best. 


practically no wheat. 


Grundy County, ¢¢) Iowa, July 30th.— 
A fine rain this afternoon. Corn looks 
the best ever, and far above other sea- 
sons Some early potatoes drying up; 
but a good yield of good size. Second 
crop of hay coming tine. No plowing 


full blast, 


from 28 


Stock threshing in 
above the 


done so far. 
and yields 
to 40 bus 
around 


average 
hels of barley; early Oats mostl) 
bushels; late oats not fit to 
have plenty: of grass, 


thresh Meadows 


stock all 





00d: some dis 
again. NO grain 
Corn selling at 63 
Very few cattle 
hogs yet.—Gus 


looking ase 
among the young pigs 
going to market yet. 

Fruit crop poor. 
but lots of 


rial 
ana 


cents. 
on feed, 
Treimer. 
Wright 
Threshing 
ing from 
yuality. 


olst.— 
yvield- 
pel fair 


Cuonty, Iowa, Juls 
well under way. Oats 
3U to 40 bushels 
Corn earing nicely. A good rain 
the 24th, and another the 30th Karly 
potatoes badly injured by dry weather, 
but late potatoes promising. Pas- 
tures are refreshed by recent moisture, 
Not many hogs on feed; no cholera re- 
ported.—S. W. Allen. 

Muscatine County, 
—One and three-fourths inches of rain in 
July. Threshing more than half done. 
Wheat, 20 to 30 bushels; where hurt by 
fly as low as $ barley, 20 to 35; 
oats, jv to 60. Karly and 
late still promise fair yield. 
hurt some by drouth and heat, but 
still promises well.—E. A. -Alibee. 

Hardin County, (c) lowa, July 30th.— 
Oats all in shock, and threshing out from 
zl to 60 bushels per acre, and of good 
quality. Corn has commenced to fire. No 
rain since the 17th until today. Some 
pastures getting dry, but cattle are look- 
ing well. Hogs doing well. Apples nearly 
a failure. There will be a few plums. 
Blackberries didn’t yield very heavily. 
Late potatoes will be good if rain comes 
in time.—T. A. Martin. 

Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, 
—Threshing has begun. Grain turning 
out fairly well. Oats, 49 to 50 bushels 
per acre; barley, 3 bushels. Early corn 
in roasting ear stage. Prospects bid fair 
for an average crop. Pastures and mea- 
dows in need of rain.—Jacob Diedrich. 

Davis Count Jowa, July 31st.-- 
One inch of rain last night. Everything 
looks fine. Corn could not be much bet- 
ter. Clover in bloom in early cut mea- 
dows. Threshing in full bl Qats are 

making 35 to 50 bushels. No cholera here 
- genie crop good.—Geo, T. Pearce. 

Dallas County, Iowa, August 
One light rain during the week. 
still looking fine, except on 
Winter wheat vielding 24 bushels 
acre; oats going 30 to 49 bushels. Con- 
siderable hog cholera in the county, but 
it is being very successfully combated by 
the government experts, using the double 
treatment.—Victor Felter. 

Polk County, (c) lowa, July 
good shower the 36th. Corn needs a 
downpour of rain. Threshing mostly done. 
Oats yielding from 10 to 40 bushels per 
acre; wheat the same. Pastures dry and 


(ne) 


acre; 


look 
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potatoes small 
few; ones 
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Sslst.—A 
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bare. Cattle getting poor. Hogs doing 
fine. Old corn scarce at 65 cents; wheat, 
70 cents; oats, 30 cents: hay, $10 per ton. 
—A. W. Rice 

Jasper County, (ec) Iowa, August 1st.— 


Only 11.32 inches of water for first seven 
months of 1914, while 18.92 inches fell in 
the same period of 1913. Pastures short. 
Stock water scarce. Corn needing more 
moisture. Roads good. Wheat vielding 
30 to 54 bushels; oats, 28 to 42 bushels. 
Farmers selling surplus grain. Some sick 
hogs.—D. 

Ringgold County, (sw) Iowa, July 31st. 

Very dry and hot. Will be no fall pas- 
ture. Water getting searce Haying all 
done. Threshing e-half to two-thirds 
done. Gardens almost gone. Wheat, from 
L> to 30 bushels per acre, 70 cents; oats, 
20 to 50 bushels pe racre, 30 cents. Few 
hogs and cattle on feed. Many putting 


up*silos.—W. «. Kimball. 


ILLINOIS 

Iroquois County, (we) TlL, July 28th.— 
The season has been hot and dry. Corn 
is doing well, but needs rain. Threshing 
on in full blast; oats going 4 to 50 bush- 
els per acre, and wheat 20 to 30 Pas- 
tures are dried up, and farmers are feed- 
ing some.—Frederick Schroeder. 

Union County, (s) HL, July 29th 
Wheat threshing about done: crop very 
good. Hill corn almost a complete fail- 
ure. Bottom corn suffering from drouth. 
No rain worth mentioning since the be- 
ginning of June.—C. F. Kiest. 

Champaign County, (ec) ITIL, August 


ived 
machines yaes- 


Ist.—An elevator man rece 
bushels of oats from eight 


12,000 





terday. Oats are averaging 410 bushels 
per acre. Two light showers the past 
two weeks. Corn still looking green, and 
shooting nicely. Thos. Lyman _ threshed 
1,000 bushels of oats from 75 acres.—C. 
Dyer. 

Whiteside County, (nw) UL, July 3ist. 

Oats are all cut. \ good many had to 
be cut one Way on account of them being 
lodged Hay was put up 1 good shape, 
and turned out about one and a half tons 
per acre, Threshing is in progress; oats 
are going 4° to 609 bushels. Corn looks 
good, but need a. rain. Pastures are 
getting short. i. S. Johnson. 

NEBRASKA. 

Clay Counts (se) Neb., July 30th 
Shock threshing nencrly done. More stack 
ing each year. Third eutting of alfalfa 
coming fast. (ood rains one more in 
sures splendid corn = crop Wheat, 70 
cents; corn, 75 cents: oats, 25 cents. Vers 
little pasture here, except on Platte bot 
toms: all broke up and put to wheat 
Wheat vield not overestimated Few cat 
tle and hogs John FF. Barr 

Buffalo Co tr, » Neb., August Ist 
Oats miade fror 1) to 6) b el pel 
acre; Wheat from 1S to #2 ishels. Corn 
looking fine ds rain badly. Pastures 
are fine. Secon rop of alfalfa heavy 
Grasshoppers a bare It too dry to 
plow. Wheat, 7 cents: corn, 68 cents; 
oats, about 40 cents; butter, 19 cents; 
eggs, 1° cents cream, 20 cents Law- 
renee Payton. 

Holt Count tne) Neb., \ugust Ist. 
The rains of Tuesday and \Wednesday 
were beneficial to the corn and = ha 
Some fields of early planted corn were 
damaged by the continued dry weather, 

(Continued on page LIOD) 


Perfection Stud Socket 


: No Sills Required 
The Real Thing 
ee No Imitation 


An ingenious device for fastening wood build- 
ings to concrete floors. Cannot rot. No bolts to 
rust off. Made in all sizes of heavy cast iron. 

Setter stronger atl cheaper than all others. Ask 
your dealer for them, or write for folder. 
Pat. and Mfd. by 


E. A. PURDY, Amboy, lilinois 





ALFALFA 


SOWN SUCCESSFULLY IN AUGUST 

How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har- 
vest and care for it. Full information for corn belt 
farmers who wish to grow this most profitable hay 
crop will be sent free on application Also sainples 
of our Western Upland, Dakota and Turkestan seed 
of extra quality at low prices, Address 
1OWA SEED CO., DEPT.|)» DES MOINES, lowa. 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 


We have many able-bodied young men, both with 
and without farm experience, who wish to work on 
farms. If you need a good, steady, sober man, write 
for order blank. (urs is a philanthropic organiza- 
tlon, making no charge to employer or employee. 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews. 

The Jewish Agricultural Soctety, 
7o4 w.t 2th ‘st. oe Chi hicage,. ait. 





FARMERS, ATTENTION !—WANTED 


Location for seven $150.000 Condensed Milk Plants 
and twelve $115.000 Milk, Flour and Sugar Plants. 
We sell no stock or bonds nor ask free site. Show us 
you have natural surroundings to develop into dairy 
country if milk prices are such as to make It possible 
to do 80 at a pro Send ful! information of your 





advantages, pictures of farms. publications, books, 
etc.. to HERMAN ht. FRANZEN, Ephrata, Lancas- 


ter ( ounty. Pennsylv ania 





’ ° FOR SALE. Lena. 
2000 HEDGE POST: - peer Byes a 
top. For prices address FRED FIT Z. Lomax, Iii. 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 





August 


7, 1914, 














Board of Colorado. 


five great markets. 


The land is located in one of 
the most healthful districts in the 
world; 320 days of sunshine each 
year, delightful living conditions 
summer and winter. 


Prof. H. M, Cottrell, an expert 
of national reputation, formerly 
e with the Kansas and Colorado 
Agricultural Colleges, and now in 
charge of the Rock Island Lines’ 
Department of Agriculture, has 
made a careful study of these lands. 
He advises an average 320 acres of 
this land farmed right as a dairy farm 
can be made to return a cash in- 
come of $1500 a year besides all the 
farm products a large family can use. 


Raising and fattening beef cattle 
in Eastern Colorado is an inviting 
proposition to the stockman who 
has money. Fresh beef is shipped 
every week in large quantities into 
Colorado because the supply of 
grain fatted cattle is msufficient. 


Rock (am 
Island 





A Bis Farm 


at Low Cost in 
Eastern Colorado 


400,000 acres of state land to be offered by the State Land 
Sales at Colorado Springs, 
September 3, 1914, and at Limon, September 10, 1914. 
One-tenth of the purchase price cash at time of sale, the 
balance in 18 equal annual payments, with interest at 6 per cent. 


This land is directly served by the Rock Island Lines and 
is particularly adapted to dairying and live stock, with sure 
feed and forage crops. The territory has the advantage of 


ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 


717 La Salle Station, Chicago 


The statements herein made have been fully 
investigated and can be absolutely relied upon. 


beginning 


The cattle can be raised and fat- 
tened on silage and milo at a good 
profit. The average number of 
wet davs from November first to 
March first is only twelve. This 
means diy feed Jots and the profits 
from feeding in dry, sunshiny 
weather. 


The Rock Island Lines’ Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is at the 
service of al] farmers now living 
along the Rock Island Lines and 
those who are thinking of moving 
there. ‘Take advantage of this 
means to obtain greater efficiency 
and profits as well as a better 
location, 


Inspect this land before the 
sale and select the exact place 
you want for a home. 


Low fares for the sound trip via 
Rock Island Lines. Write today 
for full information. 


Rock Island Lines 




















Corn and Grass Land 


That Produces Equal to lowa and Illinots 
PRICE $37.50 TO 860.00 PEK ACKE 
Our level black soil farm | iles north- 

west jof Chicago, and within 6 of lowa. in 
Monroe county. Southern W isconsl n River Valley. 
ready forthe breaking plow. where there is always 









plenty of green grass and pure water in July and 
August. There are no hilis, rocks, hard pan, alkali, 
quicksand, gumbo. overflow or drouth. We do not 


handle cut-over or stumpage land, life is too short. 
HOG CHOLERA IS UNKNOWN, 
} 


send for literature and sample of soil. 
WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND COMPANY, Owners, 
124 W. 3d St., Davenport, lowa 


320 Acres Good lowa Land 


Located 3 miles from good town on main line of C, 
B.&.Q. Ry. Improvements consist of large good 
two-story dwelling, splendid heavy frame barn. 
fivod grove, orchard, shrubbery surr round dwelling: 
land in good state of cultivation, lots of woven wire 
fencing, good wells and windmill Will sell on easy 
terms. if wanted. Prices acre. 


BOSSERMANN BROS., Murray, lowa 


STOCK MEN— ATTENTION! 


We have thousands of acres Mouse River Loop lands 
large or small tracts. $25 to $30 per acre, $2 





35 re 








for sale 






’ e down, balance 20 annual payments. Unlim- 
iis upply hay, pasture and pure water. Good mar- 
kets, churches. schools. Come and see the fine al- 
falfa, corn and cattle. Fare refunded purchasers. 
Write for special R. R. rates and booklet. NORTH- 
ERN TRADING CO., Owners, Towner, No. o. Dakota. 


50 Choice Corn Ferme 





for sale in the famous Goodhue county, 55 miles 
south of t Twin Cities, the best market for farm 
produce In the northwest, Write for large list. 


C. W. SORTEBERG, 


Kenyon, Minnesota 


lowa Farm Homes 


Send for my large 1914 list of Lowa farms. Over 
2) farms from 40 acres up. Best corn, wheat and 
clover farms in lowa today forthe money. Address 
J. &. - SHEE ER. Dept. K. Winterset, La. 

IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A 


Home or investment 


rite fo Seven finest list of farms ever issued 
iat southern lowa 
3. KE. HAMILTON, 
est Land Man, w yinterset. fowa 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 


cen- 


“The Hon 








TO YOU, MR, FARMER 


Did you ever stop to consider that the population 
of the world is increasing every year, with practi- 
cally no increase in land area since the world began? 
In afew years to own a farm will be the hall mark 
of wealth and distinction. The wise man will take 
the tirst opportunity to get one. Weu can get one 
in this new country which is just opening up for set- 
tlement in central British Columbia. The North 
Coast Land Co. has some tine famuing land for sale in 
the Prince George district, the valleys of the Fraser, 


the NecLaco, the Bulkley and SkKenna rivers, The 
landis productive. the climate fine; tirst class coun- 
try for stock: tome market. The chance for the 


ome independent. For information write 





farmer to he 
WHITNEY LAND CO. 
420 Germania St., _ St. Paul, 


BUY A FARM IN 


MANITOBA 


WAY?—-RECAUSE 
you can get the best land in the world for raising 
either grain or cattle. Fine climate. good roads, 
good schools. splendid markets, abundant rainfall. 
For particulars appl 
CANADIAN GUARANTY TRUST CO... 
Brandon. coon taco 


Minn. 









Hancock County Farms for Sale 


Well improved. tiled 239 acre farin: close to school, 
$20,000 left in trey at re interest. &155 per acre. 

87.000 bandies an improved, tiled 160 acre farm 3 
miles from town. 

320 acre improved 
two flowing wells. (ood 


BUSH & LUCAS LUCAS, 


320 Acres, Acres, Mower Co., Minn. 


This isa fine h :, . Well located, right on 
main road and & miles from ti e nef oe a line 1 iat I will 
sell on very easy terms to anyone that will improve 


tiled farm; 
terms, 


woven wire fenced; 
@140 per acre. 
Kanaw ha. low a 





sectio 


it. This is good corn land. Price #100 per acre and 
make your own terms. 
P.M. GRIESEMER. ne, iowa 





Do You Want a Good improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 

If so. write us for descriptions, 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & 
Madelia Minn. 


McBURNEY’S NEW YORK FARMS 





d terms. 
co., 





Improved, cultivated and priced at half value, make 
western farmers buy on sight. Come now. see, and 
bind your bargain quickly. Me BURNEY & CO., 


Bastab! e Block, Syrac use, New York. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


For information regarding central 
innesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Willmar, Minnesota 

















Legal Inquiries | 











Legal inquiries of general interest vili be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 


answer by mail] is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This 


always accompany inquiries of a 
pot of interest to 
must be signed 
Write 


fee shonid 
personal nature which are 
. The full name and address 
to all inquiries, but will not be publisbed. 
legal inquiries on a separate » she eet of paper 








LIABILITY FOR THRESHING 








ACCIDENTS. 
\ low subscriber writes 
Ten of us in this neighborhood have 
a cooperative threshing outfit. In case 
some of those who ure vorking with it 
are injured, would we be liable under the 
ne lowa compensation act?’ 

We referred this question to Hon. War- 
rent Garst, industrial commisisoner, who 
sa 

Phere is Clear ction to. be 
draw these SES vetween farmers 
who cooperate doing their own thresh- 
ing and those who organize threshing 
outfit and vo about doing work at so much 
per bushel or job. In the ease of farim- 
ers coope ting to do their own thresh- 
ing, the orkinen’s compensatio et will 
no apply, but all who engag doing 
work for others at so much pe bushel 
are under the compensation act and will 
be liat for injut to emploves 

It might be well for coéperative outtits 
to exercise some care doing work for 
others ho are not members.” 


WEEDS ALONG PARTITION FENCE. 





An lowa subscriber writes: 

What shall 1 do to compel my _ neigh- 
bor to mow the weeds along the partition 
fence which divides us? There are sun- 
flowers and a weed that I call the horse 
weed. It grows six and seven feet high, 
and keeps getting over into my field. I 
keep my side of pa fence clean, but my 
neighbor permits the weeds to grow on 
his side. The other place is farmed by a 
renter. Can I do anything to compel the 
owner to clean it up?” 


not in- 
weeds the 

he kept down, 
relief in the law 
described by this 


weed 
noxious 


Sunflower and horse 
cluded in the list of 
Iowa law) requi! shal 
and we do not find any 
for such a case is 
correspondent. About his only hope is to 
the land owner or the renter to 
weeds down thoroughly, or to go 
ground and cut them himself. 


are 
es 
as 


persuade 
eut the 
on the 
subscriber asks concerning 
partition fences. .This 
the noxious weeds 
are required to de- 
permits it to grow, 


Another 
quack grass along 
is included among 
which land owners” 
stroy. If a neighbor 
the township trustees should he notified 
The law makes it their duty to that 
quack grass is destroyed. 


see 


HIGHWAY QUESTION. 


\n lowa subscriber writes: 

“A and B are owners of farms on either 
side of a public highway. This highway 
was established at an early day, perhaps 
sixty vears ago. The land now owned 
by A and B was owned by other parties 
at that time. In other words, A and B 
bought this land with the highway as it 
is and with the hedges as they now are. 
No deeds were given for this road; it was 
simply left for a public highway, and the 
hedge fences were set out by their re- 
spective owners where they saw fit to 
place them. This road has been used con- 
tinuously ever since without protest from 
either party. The road is all the way 
from thirty-five to forty feet in width. 
About twenty-two feet of this road was 
taken from <A’s land and about fourteen 
feet from B's land. About twenty years 
ago, A, B, C and D signed a petition ask- 
ing the county road supervisors to make 
a forty foot highway of this road. This 
petition was granted, but no action was 
taken to have either party move their 
fences. The present owner of B's land 
Was not in possession of it at that time. 
Can A set a wire fence two feet on the 
outside of his hedge fence? Can B be 
compelled to set his hedge fence back six 
feet, or will A and B have to leave their 
fences Where they are and where they 
were when they bought the farms?” 

The law of the state of Iowa provides 
that the board of supervisors has juris- 
diction over the roads within the county, 
with power to establish, alter and vacate 
them. In the above case the authorities 
of the state of Iowa have held that inas- 
much as this highway has been worked 
and traveled by both A and B, and by 
their respective grantors, and by the pub- 
lic, over twenty years without objection 
on the part of any of the above parties, 
and, further, that the fences have been 
built so as to indicate an intention on the 
part of the owners thereof not to claim 
any of the land so used against the pub- 
lic. These facts would establish the title 
to the highway in the public by adverse 
possession, and therefore neither A nor 
B could make any changes in their re- 
spective fences without the permission of 
the proper authorities. We would sug- 


submit the 
boards of 


gest that the inquirer 
to the board or 


matter 
supervisers of 


the county or counties in which this road 
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determined 
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ted, and 
herein 





TRESPASS. 

\n lowa subscriber writes: 

‘Will you kindly advise me as 
a man can do with a person th ‘ 
upon his place when he is aw fro 
home, takes his stallion and bre S to 
mare. This can be proven by 
ties. This person said nothing 
bout the matter, and had no Ssio 
from me for that purpose. Tt 
is grade stallion, and I am . 
him this season at my barn: do » its 
him I have a certificate of soup, 
Wit the horse, which is signe : 
secretary of the lowa state ag: tural 
department. Kindly advise what } 
will allow a person to do 
this kind,”’ 

The laws of the state of Tow Vide 
that no person has a right to ent no 
ti use the property of anothe out 
permission of the owner of su 
ert and in the event that a per 
passes upon such owner's right, 
titled to damages which he iS Stist ed 
t reas of such trespass. it 0 
ese, Wwe would suggest thar t} 
submit this matter to a comp 
torne and follow his advir 


RAILROADS MUST FENCE. 


lowa subscriber writes 


IT have a 120-acre farm, one + 


hich runs north and south, and 
lhing on the southeast side adjo 
eighty The railrond runs thro 
fort north and south, cutting it 
I want to put an open wire nee ) 
about 100 acres, and about eight rods 
of this must be put along the riilroad 
right-of-way. Does the railroad co 
have to furnish this wire if perso 
quests it? What is the law with regard 
to fencing the right-of-ways 

The towa law requires railroads (except 
third-class roads) to construet, 1 
and keep in repair a suitable fence against 
cattle, horses, sheep, swine and othe: 
stock. Our correspondent should address 
a letter to the railroad company, : est- 
ing them to make their fe hog tig 
and deliver the letter to the = station 
agent. If he does not hear from the 
Within a reasonable time, he should os 
plain to the state board of railroad co 
missioners, at les Moines. 

WHO PAYS FOR ROAD? 

An lowa subscriber writes 

“Who pays for the land for road pur- 
poses when laying out a new road o1 sec- 
tion lines? There are two miles of this 
road to be opened and used as a road te 
connect with a road at each end of the 
two miles.” 

The county pays for the land, that is, 
the damages, which are determined and 
assessed as provided by law. The laws 
of the state of lowa provide that t} 
board of supervisors shall have power to 
establish, vacate and change roads, and 
that any person desiring the establish- 
ment, Vacation or alteration of « road 
may petition the boards of supervisors of 
the county in which the road is situated, 
for such change. Upon the filing of such 
petition, it shall be the duty of the board 
of supervisors to consider and deter 
the advisability of the change, and make 
such order as they deem expedient under 


the facts as submitted. 
CO-OPERATIVE COMPANIES SUB- 
JECT TO THE TAX. 


Under a ruling by the commissioner of 
internal revenues, made June th, coop- 
erative dairies and similar organizations 
are subject to the income tax and are 
required to make a report of tt 
come and expenses. This applies so to 
coéperative telephone companies, n- 
ers’ mutual insurance companies, aid all 
such sibaaianseenapsiniat 


lowa. Farms For Sale 


in Madison and adjoining counties; cheape- best 
land in Iowa. Write for our Specia! Barga st. 
E.E. McCALL, Winterset, lowa 


For Sale—Northern Minnesota Lands 
by Timber Company closing out its holdins I 
for descriptive price list. SHELDON MAT! ER 
TIMBER CO., 607 1st Nat'l Bank Bldg., Dulu:). Mix 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 



































in Dodge county. Guod corn and clover 
right prices. JOHN SWENDIMAN. aR. 
Dodge Center, Minn. 
{ 60 ACRE First class, irrigated 
joc for sale or trad zoe 

penta Nest tratininteanintt lowa orlll. land. A ane 
L. A. LEINBAUC a Jerome, tdahe 
\ TRITE for Illustrated Blue Book 

ing my rich black Red River Val! 
Corn, clover and alfalfa successfully grow! 

1 WM. McROBERTS, Casse!! s 
Stock Farm For Rent— 360 Acres 
Inquire of N. HODGSON, Des Moines. 14- 
IOWA FARM in Howard Best 

corn land 860) 
List on request. Spaulding & O’ Donnell, Elma re 

\ FOR SALE. A snap ike 

j 80 Acres atonce. Write - 

A. F.LUND, Oak Park. ‘ 
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lowa Weather and Crop 


Bulletin 


he week ending August 2, 1914, 
es, lowa.—Quite general show- 


red on Thursday and Thursday 
the amount of rainfall was un- 
ributed. In some localities the 
was nil, while in others’ the 
were light to heavy; .the south- 
nties receiving the least. In 
ilities, in the northern counties, 
s sufficient rainfall to insure the 
but for the state as a whole, 
ally in the southern districts, 
and pastures are needing 
i Corn has already suffered 
ble damage in the southern part 
state, but the average condition 
vhole crop is only four points be- 
July ist estimate, or 97 per cent. 
is being experienced in the 
in obtaining water for 


t 


t 


toes 


rouble 


districts 


ad for threshing. Small streams 
wells are dry Threshing is 

« rapidly under favorable con- 
[reliminary estimates show the 
ield of winter Wheat to be about 
cls per acre; spring wheat, 16; 
barley,’ 27, and rye, 19 bushels 
If these estimates are main- 
tinal returns, the state will 


about 175,000,000 bushels of oats, 
of wheat, 11,000,000 of barley, 


0,000 bushels of rye.—George M. 
Section Director. 

¢ sormemaniiion week last year 

ther was hot and dry, the tem- 

« reaching 100 degrees twice. Pas- 

nd crops were seriously injured, 
was holding its own, especially 


Condition of 
during the 


nerthern counties. 
lost about four points 
July. 


The ua s Rainfall 


od deal of 


re 


its; corn, 75 


llowing table shows the percent- 
iinfall at each of the points 
since March 1, 1914. One hundred 
ts the normal rainfall; 110 would 
i) per cent more than normal; 90 
mean lv per cent below. 

orrected to July 27, 1914.) 











lowa 8 





Za 
A 


Crop Notes 
(Continued from page 1099.) 


shock, and good straw. But lit- 
shing done. More stacking done 
Raining again today, and 
is sufficient to make an av- 
corn in Holt county. Oats, 
ts: corn, 62 cents. Haying pro- 
hay flats.—Alexander R. 





sture 


rop of 
x on the 


KANSAS. 

County, (nc) Kan., August Ist. 
ne showers are making plowing 
a making the corn fill well. Little 
d among hogs here, believed 
on account of so much wheat and 
ing fed. Some fear that disease 
with the feeding of new corn. 

5 cents; corn, 80 


‘.25, wheat, 68 
oats, 28 cents: alfalfa seed, $5 to 


isease 





bushel. About the usual acreage 
it being put out.—Wm. E. Dan- 
Klin County, (ec) Kan., July 30th. 


in here, and. it is 

things are cooking in the sun. 
ing badly and burning at the top. 
1 many think that the crop will be 
two. Some corn on bottom lands 
ling out good. This is surely a 
iow to us, with such wonderful 
ts in sight, and then to lose it all. 
prairie hay being cut— 
haif a crop; some few pieces mak- 
e and a half tons per acre. Oats, 
cents; chop, $1.50 per 
$1.05. Potatoes close to a 
late ones burning up. Fire 


just getting so 


bran, 
here; 








will run 


most anywhere. A good many 

are feeding dairy cows. Pastures about 

gone. Temperature today, 102 in the 
shade.—F. 1). Everingham. 

OHIO. 

Marion County, (c) Ohio, July 31st.— 

Season unusually dry here. Corn and 

pastures greatly in need of rain. Thresh- 





ing is well under way. Wheat good, oats 
fair. Oats, 32 cents: wheat, 78 cents; 
corn, 70 cents: hogs, $8.75. Not much 
cholera this year. Potato crop will be 
poor unless we should have more rain 
soon.— Arnold Miller 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 

3rookings County, (ec) S. D., July 3ist. 
—Harvest is nicely over. Oats fell down 
on account of rust, and made cutting 
very difficult. Threshing will start next 
week. We had a fine rain the 30th. Corn 
is earing fine, and is just in roasting ear 
stage now.—Wm. Barton. 


MINNESOTA. 


Faribault County, Minn., July 31st. 
—A good rain of and a fourth inches 
yesterday. Small grain all in shock and 
threshing will commence in a few days. 
Oats will be a good crop. The past two 
weeks have been hot, and the corn is 
earing out well. Spring seeding of clover 
is a fine stand. Tig crop below the aver- 
age. There are a few cases of cholera, 
and some are vaccinating their hogs.— 
Fridolf Dahlin. 


(sc) 


one 


MISSOURI. 
Harrison County, (nc) Mo., 
Very dry. A light shower last night. 
Water scarce. Pastures dry. Stock hunt- 
ing for something green.—S. Meredith. 


OKLAHOMA, 
County, (ne) Okla., July 28th. 
—No rain since July 4th; everything is 
burning up. Corn crop cut half in two; 
is denting, and almost beyond help. Kafir 
corn is curling badly. Pastures burnt 
up. Water scarce. Lots of threshing to 
do yet. Prairie hay good.—H. K. Price. 


“it's Garden of Eden to Northern People 


Its best endorsement is that all northern people 
who have moved to that “Garden Spot” of Stoddard 
county in southeast Missouri are so well pleased that 
they will not sell and leave there; the long seasons, 
great variety of crops and short mild winters and 
excellent health make {ft a “Garden of Eden” to a 
northern family, I have some great bargains there 
on account of settling estates, and all in the vicinity 
of my Buck Horn Ranch. Get facts and compare 
before you go elsewhere and buy. 8. E. NEWHOUSE, 
419 Frisco Bldg., St. Louts, Mo. 


N. Dakota Lands Direct to Purchaser 


Crop conditions in North Dakota were never finer 
than now and land prices are going up. To obtain 
settlers along our 1200 miles of track here we have 
obtained listings of several hundred thousand acres 
of choice lands, ready to farm, and will sell these at 


July 31st.— 





Wagnor 











cost. Prices will never be so low again. Roads, 
schools, churches, railroads all established. Very 
low excursion rates Mondays and Tuesdays. Come 


and see lands yourself or write for full particulars. 
o. S. MURPHY, Immigration Agent, Soo Line Rail- 
way, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Out They Go To Buy 
80, 160 or 320 Acres 


of our new, rich prairie soil. One or two good crops 
will pay for the land, but you can have 5 to 20 yearly 
payments if you so desire. Weare selling our lands 
at from #18 to$30 an acre. Ask for facts and maps 
and see WM. H. BROWN CO., Mott, Hettinger Co., 
N. D., or 5 N. La Salle St.. ¢ hic ago, lil. Agts. wanted. 


Our Home of 30 Acres 


highly improved, cement walks to school and church, 
one mile to Cornell college, best in state; plenty of 
fruit. Terms: 59,. $2,000 cash, 











4.000 can remain at 5% 
will take live stock for balance. 
OWNER, Box 20, 


“ALFALFA FARMS” 


I have afew farins in a progressive community 
noted for its alfalfa. Safe investment, and a rare 
chance for a renter or an owner with a little cash to 
getastart. Write for terms and aescriptions. 

P. I. KRALL, El Reno, Okla. 


Four Adjoining Quarter Sections 


unimproved Kansas wheat land in Hodgeman county 
for sale. Sixteen miles from railroad. Counties ad- 
joining Hodgeman biggest wheat producers this 
year, Hodgeman production over 20 bushels per acre. 
Land -absolutely first class, personally selected by 
owner. (Good water. Price #15. F. L. BROWN, 
Swift & Co., Kansas City. Kan. 


Improved Farms For Sale 


in Waseca and Blue Earth counties, best corn coun- 
ties in southerm Minnesota. Low prices. reasonable 
terms. Send for our free price list. NEW RICH- 
LAND L AND & LOAN CO., New Richland, Minn. 


MINNESOTA HAS HOMES FOR YOU 


Improved farms in the corn belt. Wild lands in 
the clover belt. A chance here for men in all walks 
of life to get astart. Mapsand literature sent free. 
Write FRED D. SHERMAN, State immigration Com’r 


{oom 314 State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 


175 ACRE BARGAIN = German commu. 
nity, near market; ¢ ood 
buildings, 40 acres pasture, balance under j; al 
fenced, good flowing well Price 855 per acre 
views of buildings and further particulars, Ww 
call on ULLAN AND-BROWN L AND CO., Ad da. M 


Southern Minn. Improved Farms 


Blue Earth and Waseca county, $85 to $120 per acre; 
easy terms. Write for free list. 
A. H. SCHROEDER, 


A Nice Quarter Section of Land 


near the county seat of Finney Co., Kansas, for sale. 
Address EDGAR ROBERTS, Elkhart, Kansas. 





Lisbon, lowa 
































Mankato, Minn. 











FARMER 


(21) 1101 














Farm No. 
36 west. $ 
west of Sac City 
of Odebolt, 
clay subsoil; 
crop, 
house, hen house, 








Terms 


west, Sac county, 





east and south. 





Col. W. C. Lookingbill 


pasture and meadow. 


just off the corner. 


Farm 
miles south 





land, tirst and second crops). 
mostly with new woven wire fence. 
fruit, cistern, cellar. 
from 3 


when deed will be given. 


Farm No. 2, west + of section 27, 
Farm No. 
to anotherinturn, Wou be there. 
Bring your family with you. 


prospective buyer from any state in the Union. 


tioneer. 
of the auctioneer. 


C. STORM, Adm’r, Clinton, 





Three Choice Sac County, lowa, Farms 


FOR SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26, 


In order to divide an estate we will sell at public 
the very choicest farms that we own in Sac county, 
described as follows: 

1 is the southeast + of section 2 
Iowa, 
, 9 miles northwest of Lake View 
The land lies very gently rolling, is a deep black loam, 
20 acres of tame pasture, 
Improvements are first class—House, 
tool shop, 
two good wells of the 
very best farms in Boyer Valley township 
$1,500 to be paid day of sale. 

gage for $19,000 at 54 
$6,000 at 6 per cent, balance 

Farm No. 2 


ac county. 


-The west 
lowa, 1} 
of Sac City, 5 miles northeast of Early. 
It is a beautiful lying farm with just enough fall to 
make perfect drainage; 
the very best of corn land. 
house, 2 barns, large double cribs, hog house, silo, hen house, 
mill, cistern and cellar. 
The farm is nearly all fenced with woven fence. 
in Delaware township and will make a fine home for some man with a large family. 
It is a great farm and will be a money-maker. 
Terms—1,500 on day of sale, buyer to assume $25,000 mortgage at 5 per cent, due 1923. 
will also carry $15,000 or $16,000 more at 6 per cent for 2 
No. 3 is the southeast + of section 
st of Nemaha, 4} miles northeast of Early, 
level to very gently rolling and is the very richest kind of corn land (there being 100 acres of new 
It is avery deep black loam with clay subsoil; 
hog pasture fenced with woven wire, 15 acres of tame meadow, balance all in crop. 
The buildings consist of new 7-room house, good barn, double 
crib, hog house, hen house, two good wells and the best ofwater, windmill and tank, good grove, some 
lt is a beautiful building site. 
to8 feet deep, making it one of the best farms In Delaware township. 
Terms—$1,500 on day of sale, purchaser to assume $8,000 mortgage 
carry back from 85,000 to $8,000 second mortgage at 64 per cent, if desired. 
(Will rent some adjoining land to purchaser if desired.) 
Do not forget the time and the place, as sale is to take place on each farin sold. 
Farm No. 1, that in Boyer Valley township, southeast + of section 27, 
Delaware townsbip, will be sold at 
3, southeast + of section 34, Delaware township, at 4 o'clock p. m. 


One of the greatest opportunities of a lifetime to buy one of the 
choicest farms ever offered for sale at public auction in the state of lowa. 


All communications and correspondence will be cheerfully answered if you write to the auc- 
Prospective buyers will be shown these farms free before day of sale by calling at the office 


Free transportation to farm from Odebolt, Lake View. Early. Nemaha and 
Sac City, day of sale, to prospective buyers. 


lowa 


COL. W. C. LOOKINGBILL, Auctioneer, 


per cent for 5 years and a second mortgage for 


34, township 89, range 36 west, Saccounty, Iowa, ‘ 


1914 


: auction three of 
lowa, located and 


7, township 88, range 
Early. 8 miles south- 
.12 miles northwest 


5 miles southeast of 


if acres meadow, »Dalance all in 

barn, double crib, hog 

orchard, grove, beautiful shaded lawn, 

best of water, cistern and cellar. One of the 
a beautiful home. 

Will take back a first mort- 


March 1, 1915 





. when deed will be given. 

+ of section 27, township 89, range 36 
miles south of Nemaha, 9 miles northwest 
Land lies gently sloping to 


is a very deep black loam with a clay subsoil- 

The buildings consist of a good 9-room 
well and 
There are all kinds of fruit, 50 acres in tame 
itisone of the best farms 
school house 


Owners 
3 and 4 years if desired. 


7 miles horthwest of Sac City. Land oe 


there are 10 acres of 
Farm fenced 
There were 9 carloads of tile laid on this farm 
at5 per cent, due in 1919. Will 


Balance March 1, 1915, 


will be sold first/at 1:30 p.m. 
s}o'clock p. m. 
We go from one farm 


These farms will suit any 


GEO. B. PERKINS, Clerk 


Sac City, lowa 




















BIG CROPS IN SHALLOW WATER DISTRICT, COLORADO | 





8 photo was taken July 
cutting. We sell such producti ve ade $15 
bought before August 15th. 
roads, healthful climate, excellent water. 
bearing orchards. No hot winds, plenty 
acre. Write for circulars und excursion rates 
Pp 








ATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND €O.. 


18 14. on the M. 





A. Wagner farm 
to $35 per acre. Easy 
75 farms to select from. 

Wheat yielding 35 to 45 bu., corn 25 to 35 
of rainfall, 1 
Don’t delay. 
5th floor State 


Rive T; second 
saking if 
ta, good 
Thrifty 
land among improved farms selling $55 per 
Agents wanted 

Bank Bidg 


near South Platte 
terms. 60 acres free 

churches, close mar 
> bu. per acre 





Good schools and 


Our 





Omaha, Nebraska 




















Morning Register and Leader 
Des Moines Daily News 

Des Moines Evening Tribune 
Des Moines Daily Capital 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Renewal | year 


ent date, and 





Keep Posted On The European War 


Special Short-Time Rates on Leading Dailies 


If you are already a subscriber to Wallaces’ Farmer, you 
take advantage of a special combination rate, as follows: 
Register and Leader to Jan. 
Des Moines Daily News to Jan. |! 


from your pres- } Des Moines Evening Tribune to Jan. 1, 1915 
Des Moines Daily Capital . . ‘ ‘ 


Address All Orders to WALLACES’ FARMER, 





Alone to With Wallaces’ Farmer 

Jan. 1, 1915 Both to Jan. 1, 1915 
, $1.25 $1.60 
° 7) 1.00 
wp 1.00 
75 1.00 


can 


t 
i* ae $2.25 
1915 1.65 

1.65 

1.65 


Des Sie lowa 


























done: 
spells as through abundant rains. 


take care of the surplus water. 


Write us today and find out what the Spalding Deep-Tilling Ma- 
chine is doing and has done for farmers near yeu for the last two or 
Write to us and ask your dealer as well. (63) 


three years. 


Spalding Department 69 
Gale Manufacturing Company, Albion, Mich. 


Deep Tilling Records 


It’s a matter on record that deep tilling 
is equally good for carrying crops through dry 
Because the 12 to 16 
inches deep seed-bed will store the moisture as well as 





, when properly 





*152-ACRE DAIRY FARM | 2 Good Sac Co., lowa, Farms for Sale 


carrying 25 cows, for sale at 83.000, because of im- 
patred health. Small payment and easy terms. Four 
miles to town; store, church and school,1 mile; milk 


route at door. Address H. H. Lyon, Bainbridge, N 


320 and 180 
im- 


Three and four miles from Wall Lake: : 
acres, both free of all encumbrance and well 
proved Will sell cheap for cas! 


MUXEN BHROS.. kK. F. D. 2, Odebolt, lowa 








1104 (24) | 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Scotch Short-horns 


Bulls and Heifers 











im now offering several exceptionally good year- 
m >cotch ! ough for any herd. Alsoa 
choice lot vady to breed. Prices 
easonable, if for something good I can 
please you Address 
MILLER. 
Lucas. 


fowa 


8 Scotch 
Short-horn Bulls 


FORK SALE 

months old, 
700 to 1400 Ibs. 
Come and 


from 9% to 2i 
Weights from 
each. Good 
us or write 


ENSON 


ones 


aee 





lowa 


Sheldon. 


Krizer Bros., Eddyville, lowa 


reeders of High (lass 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


STOCK FOR SALE 
of choice Scotch and Scotch topped breeding. 
dress as above. 


Ad- 


ELLE WV ERNON DAIRY “Short horns— 
B Herd bull, Sliver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 34,851 Ibs. butter and 15599 
Ibs. milk {n 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 Ibs. butter and 
13401 Ibs. milk: Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs, butter 
and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 54 holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. Write us your wants. No cheap stock to 
offer Residence In town HM. L. COBB & 
SON, Independence, Iowa. 


Three » Good Scotch Bulls | for. Sale 





One a red 20 months, a grandson of imp Alice's 
Ensign: one a white 14 months, a son of Imp. Rud- 
dington Daisy, and a roan 12 months, a Scotch Rose- 





Stamp. 
snd. lowa 


mary and a grandson of Imp 


DAVENPORT & MACK, 
"hand Scotch topped bulls from 


‘ s 

20) 8 to 20 months old, 8 reds and 12 roans:; several 
herd bull prospects among them These bulls are in 
good flesh, and are well grown. and are sired by iny 
former herd bull, Burwood Duke, a son of W yrs all 
King. and the younger ones are sired by Anoka Mar 
shallby Whitehall Marshall. F. M. F. CERWINSKE, mood, la. 


GOOD SCOTCH BULL 


Ringleader, calved Aug. 29, 1912: a red necked 
roan, with Jevel Hnes, low set and blocky; sired by 
Challenger 337838, dam Fairy Maid 4th by First in the 
Ring 162100. Also & other young bulls, reds and roans 
mostiy Scotch, Prices right. Write J. M. BAY, 











Aledo. 11! 


Good Scotch Bulls’ 


Heds. Whites and Reans of the choicest breed- 


ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. 

a. MM. GEORGE, Montic elle, Iowa 


Roan Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


Gay Morning 289563, a 2100 Ib. bull of excellent 


quality and a grand good sire; sire, Imp. Gay Lo- 
thario dam, Morning View Dorothy 2d by Revelry. 
Price #250 Address 


nd AWES CRABB, 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


offers for sale five bulls of serviceable ages. and a 
few cows and heifers, Write for particulars or visit, 


JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, la. la. 


Bronson, towa 


SHORT-HORNS 






A few good blocky yearit ing Short-horn bulls for 
‘otch and Seot pped, Sire, Hoyal 
rownof Main Val - Color, reds and roans. 
A. &.. WASON,. Early. Sac Co ty. lowa 


ASERSEES- anew Ss. 


G00D ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 
Zara the BR) 
ind merit 
chbirds 

r tril 


rere, with 





Great and 








Mothers 


ates for 


Lid Ericas— Queen 


few 


"Prices t vasonable 
mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, fll. 


ANGUS unemnes 


FROM | HERD FOR SALE 





sale. 














\ 1 jood Hines th have 
and herd caders of 
yw bull Sorat Star 

Black Woodlawn. Some 
oe also, at reasonable prices 

‘ ” write 
Pp. J. LEAHY, Witiamsburg, lowa 
ood, thick doddy 
ported sire aud 
- ‘ wy wi please Ube 
’ teritica r prices are Most Treason- 
ato} Will sell heifers also, some bred Those tnter- 
‘ i buying wi lo we to visit us. Farm hear 
on Rock Island aud Interurban railroads, 17 





of Des Moir 


s vast 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 
Angus Bulls and Heifers 


Michetiville, tc lowa 


Three vearling bulls. two from dams by Peppo's 
Jane 2 SS468 an a one by him Also my berd t 
Cvon Creek It Che heifers are all good and 
priced reasona e or call on 
o. c¢. HOL Riceville. Iowa 





Ten Yearling Aberdeen Angus 
Bulls For Sale 


Blackbirds and Mebe tit you out 





witha high class her re at a moder 
ate price. No infer tater stock offered. 
oO. RB. STEVENSON mby,. Cherokee Co... lowa 


——— — ——— 


Please mention this paper when w riting. 





| 
' 














WAL LACES’ 


FARMER 


HORS ES. 


PPL LL PLL LPL LLL LLL PD PPD 


HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING COMPANY 


PERCHERONS, BELGIANS AND SHIRES 


Oct. &tb 
ready for 


importations arrived Sept. 6th 
ation of Belgian stall‘ons now in our barns 
cheron and Belgian staj!ions specia 





Nov 
inspection 
y selected to head 


16th, Jan. 2d.Fehb.10th. March import- 
“5 extra well bred Per- 


100 stallions that 


Dec 
Herd headers 
herds of full blood mares. 


24th 





will weigh 100 tons. We can show sou more big ton high class Percheron or Belgian 
stallions than any other two firms in the U.S., aswell as some very choice shires. Can you handle 
a few stallions for sale purposes?’ If so, we can supply you whether you want one or twenty (send 15 cents 
.n stamps for our beautiful six colored lithograph showing 200 head of stallions in the yards. or 10 cents for 


the most complete illustrated horse catalogue ever issued.) 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor, 


THOS. KR. HOLBERT. Mer. 


Our capital 





Iwenty 
colis; bays, roans, 
eral weighing 2200 Ibs. 


any. when you can buy 


nul 


bred 


_R. F. FRENC H, 





ber of mares covered, 


of Nor thwest Dept. 


(one hundred pure bred mares 
uniimited 
ids or lowa City and take the 
Phone to Fairfax for 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, 


IMPORTED BELGIANS 


stallions to offer, 
sorrels and che stnuts. 
Guaranteed 609 
a few mares here on the farm last season and have colts to show. 
Why buy a stallion just imported that will get but a few colts this year, 

a tried breeder for the same money? 

is what you get paid for. 
Imported and home-bred mares for sale. in foal or with colts by side and®re- 
I want you te see them. 


GREELEY, IOWA 


and B Bar ns. Sioux Falls, 8s. D. 





Lefebures’ Belgians 


Large Collection of Stallions and Mares All Seasons 


and colts in eleven different pastures. 
never disappointed here. Come to Cedar 
Interurban to Lefebure Crossing. Car every 


auto to meet you at crossing. 
J 
Fairfax, lowa 


suyers 





three years old and over; all were imported as 
Nothing weighing less than a ton. sevy- 
foal getters. Most of them have served 


if 
COLTS, not the 


Independence, lowa 





To geta really valu 
erons—1, 2, 5 and 4 years old. 


sires and das. Farm raised and farm priced. 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, 


tble sire itis a bie saving for you to buy at t this 
time of year a growthy young stud from my big bunch registered Perch- 
They have uncommonly large 
pasture condition are developing to immense weights like their imported 
Fast trains all directions. 


CHARITON, IOWA 


bone and in 








PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Headquarters for bigh class imported and home bred 
PERCHERON, SHIKE AND BELGIAN 
Stallions and Mares 
ons and mares include 
zht to America 


My new importation of sta 
some of the best that have beeu broug 


some prize winners, and al! go vod big ones— the hest 
leverimported. Inspection invited. Farm 2 miles 
from Hudson and 9 from Waterloo. 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
w ma. on my ey NOV ER, _Hudson, sows a 


German Goach Stallions 


These stallions sire the best farm horses 
in the country. Best disposition, best action 
and conformation, best bone and quality. We can 
sel] you a proven breeder, either {niported or native 
bred. Also have a few two-year-olds for sale. 


HELD BROS. 


Plymouth Go. Hinton, lowa 


128 JACKS FOR SALE 


There is soon going to be the 
largest jack and mule trade the 
24 world has everseen. Ihave the 
; largest number of good, first class 
, mule jacks you can find in the 
United States. The Cedar Rapids 
Jack Emporium is the jack me- 
tropolis of the world. Write for 
catalog. with special description, 
telling me just what you want. 
W.L. DeCLow, C edar Rapids, Ja. 


"Percheron ‘Stallions and Mares 


Attractive prices on two and three-year-old stal- 
lions. Three-year olds weighing 185v to 2100 Ibs., two- 
year-olds in proportion. Both imported and home 
bred. Quality unsurpassed. MILLER & BROWN, 
Marcus, Cherokee Co., lowa. 


IM PORTED PERCHERON STALLION 


Exchange 






P oy or 














Vidow 9 ones: eight 1800 | Booked 65 mares the 
past WW days in te ~ {tory where stallions are numer- 
ous, Will price him r is A am not aa horse busi- 

ess A. M. FOSTER. » Rushvi e, Til. 
STALLIONS and MARES *)""5"" atime 


FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa 


i ons and inares for sale 


J JERSEYS. 








A Good Jersey Bull with 
Grade Cows 


is a start in the right direction. If you cannot have 
all full-bloods, you can at least have a sire with 
known lines of brec ding. The sire is the greatest 
factor in enlarging the producing value of your herd. 
The great milkers and great dairy herds are not 
the resultof accidents. Breeding to a thoroughbred 
bull should be your first move. 
his Club has neither cows, bulls nor calves for 
Itis maintained solely in theinterest of Jersey 
breeders. We shall be glad to send you heipful 
facts andinformation. If you are a Jersey breeder, 
membership in this Club will be valuable to you. 
If interested, please address 
THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 West 23rd Street, New York City 


sale. 





AYRSHIRES. 
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REGISTERED AYRSHIRES FOR SALE 


also bull 


Fresh cows and springers. all ages and 
heifer calves R. MeCONNELL. Wellington, O. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








au ERNSEYS. 


woe - =P OOOO 


- 
Guernse 


bulls I now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
On? sired by Pride of Day, 
three 7 Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


WW. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 


JERGUE FARM GUERNSEYWS are noted 
for their Goop sIZE, EXCELLENT PRODUCING 
QUALINIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE. We have 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasonable 
prices; also a few females. Herd tuberculin tested. 
We also breed Percheron horses. Write or visit us. 
SASS BROS., Lasalle Co., STREATOR, ILL. 


IS true that any of 
the following 











HOLSTEINS. 


eee eee 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Young bulls reads for service, fine individ- 
uals. Address 


BEAVER | VALLEY FARM, 


Cedar Falls, lowa 





Pure-bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE lliustrated Booklets 
OL STEIN- FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 148 American Bidg., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

- KR. O. dams and good 


BULLS #3" 


Gums McKAY BROS., 


HRED POLL. 





v vem 


wea ®® 





sired by KMorndyke Queen 
i eKol's Prince. Only four 
left old enough for use. All from 


ac 


Buckingham, lowa 


Red Polled Gattle 


yung bulls for sale of breeding ages, also a num- 
be -! ot very promising calves coming on. 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, fa. 


Red Polled Cattle 


yearling bulls; 





of high order for sale: 7 yearling 











heifers, bred and open; 20 Sept. calves, show pros- 

pects; also young cows well forward in calf. 

B.A. SAMI EL SON. Kiron. Sac Co.. Ia. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 

aneeeeeenee PRR 





Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
Males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 
,ANTED—Roan 


from 12 to 16 
. WALKER, 


Laurens, lowa 





Polled Durham bull. 
months old, Double Standard. 
Hawkeye, Iowa. 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs Sheep and Cattle 
Name. address and number stamped on tags, 
Catalog and sampies free on request. 

F.S. Burch & Co.,55 W. ilineis Street, Chicago 








August 7 


1914 
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POLAN D-CHINAS. 


eee 


Big, Snooth Plan Chi 


Just now we are offering some good 
weighing up to 300 lbs.. a limited numhe ee 
choice sows bred for August and Septemt. W, 
and sonie eariy spring boars that are herd 
pects sires: Smooth Wonder 24. ¢ hiet 


Price Jr... Mouw’s Jr. and Long WW der, 
Nothing of an inferior nature shipped at a 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, 


lowa 


FARVER’S BIG TYPE 
POLAND-GHINAS 


Twenty head of sows to offer bred for | 
August and September farrow, consisting o of 
spring yearlings and tried sows. They are: 
E's Defender, Farver’s Goliath a: 
good boars. They are bred to Farver's Golia:) 
Wonder Model and E’s Defender. Strictly 
stuff with finish. 


E. ‘& FARVER, Ocheyedan, lowa 


FIVE FALL BOARS TO OFFER 
The pick from a large number raised. (,o0¢ 
smooth fellows, and priced worth the mone A lot 
of early spring boars coming on. 


G. LAUSTER, Thornton, lowa 


POLAND-CHINAS | 


Twenty-tive Jan. and Feb. boars and gtits for 








ther 








sale, 
sired by I Wonder 202627. A nice. thrifty jo 
with plenty of length. Spring pigs coming on by 
Wonder Price. All big breeding. 

A F. BOLIN & SON, Quimby. lowa 





CHOLERA IMMUNE POLAND- CHINAS 


Bred sows and gilts for sale. They are hr 
spring farrowing to Master's Likeness, Big \ 
and Big Monarch. For prices and ful! part 
address HELD BROS.. Hinton, Ply do 
County. Iowa. 


Poland-China HerdBoar 


Long Wonder for sale. A yearling, mediu 
big with quality. Plenty of his get to show t 
is a desirable breeder. Price $75. 


V. G. FELTER, §Washta, Cherokee County, lowa 
Poland-Chinas and Polled Durhams 


for sale. Good yearling double standard |’. ) 
bulls; red; will be big. Also Poland boars anid gilt 
—the big kind with quality, and including a y: 
herd boar. 

W. H. BARK & SON, 














Elliott. lowa 





AUCTIONEERS. 


eee eee 


Missouri Auction School 


ae 


Largest in world. Actual practice given iu selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR) 


WEXT TERM OPENS AUGUST 3, 1914 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, 1OWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also {fnastructor ip 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dites 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Iilinois 




















J. L. McILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 
AUGTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and 
Olid customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. HMeasonable terms—Satisfaction. 


0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON, IOWA 
Eight years of successful experieace in co ung 


x 


pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Writ 
wire for dates at my expense. 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Years of experience in conducting live sto 
Write or wire for dates. 


G. H. BURGE. 


Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 


Years of experience with pure bred stock. 
pedigrees, values and individual merit 
terms aonoee you arrange for a sale. 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 
1915. For rates and open dates address me 4 
MERRILL, IOWA 


Oliver S.Johnson 


The Big Farm Auctioneer 
TIPTON, IOWA 


C.C. KEIL, GRINNELL, |A. 


AUCTIONEER 


27 years successful experience selling p' 
stock. Write for dates, or phone at my expe 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL, Sac City, 
LIVE STOCK AND REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 

20 years of successful buying and selling, ears 

of successfui breeding of pure bred stock, ° 5 ° 

successful selling in 5 states makes my serv 

uable to you. Claim dates as early as poss! 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 279, Pi. an- 


and Duroc Jerseys. Try me. I am sati:fy 
tomers. JOE SHAVER, Kaliona, low: 











Mt. Vernon, fous 
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and bret ee 











